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REPORT: 


OFFICE OF SUP'T. OF PUB. INSTRUCTION, 
Maisons, Dec. Bist, 1858. u 


To the Legislature : 

The law of this State rendersit the duty of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to ‘report annually to the Legislature a 
statement of the School reports from: thé several counties of the 
State; of the condition of the public schools; of the school fund, 
and its management; and generally of such matters relating to 
the éducational interests οἳ the State, as he may judge expedient. 
In compliance with this provision, I transmit to you the Furr 
Annuat Report, from the department of Public Instruction. 

There are 45 counties in the state, from 39 of which.school 
reports have been received. The six counties making no reports 
are Buffalo, Clark, Chippewa, Door, LaPointe, and Shawanaw. 

In the counties from which reports have been received, are 421 
towns, from the following six of which, no reports have been re- 
ceived:—Kildare, Necedale, Lisbon, in ,the county of Adams, 
Howard, Pittsfield, in the . county of Brown, and Woodville, in 
the county of Calumet, . 

The number of school districts reported as existing in the State 
ls - - - : τι - Ὁ 2072 

Number of parts of districts, - - -. . =- 999 

Those styled “parts of districts,” are portions of thẹ same dis- 
trict, lying in different towns, each portion being reported.as a 
part of a district, in the town where it lies. | Paris.of, the same 
district may sometimes :be found in three or four towns. The 
impossibility-of learning, from the reports which reach this de- 
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partment, the extent of these divisions, prevents more than a rude 
estimate of the aggregate of districts in the State. Judging as 
nearly as possible from such facts as are apparent, the number 
may be stated at not far from 2,500. 


STATISTICS. 


The number of children over the age of four and 


under the age of twenty, residing in the State, is 188,279 
The number of children between the above ages, one 

year ago, πα - - - - - - 124,183 
The increase within the year has been,  - - 13,496 
The entire number of children who have attended 

school during the past year,is - - - - 97,835 
Being an increase during the year of - - 9,798 


The following table will exhibit the whole number of children 
in the State, between the ages of four and of twenty years, and 
the number who have attended school, for each year, since the 
organization of the public schools under the State government. 


Year. Whole No. of Children. No. wha have attended School 
1849 ς 70,457 32,174 
1850 - 92,047 61,597 
1851 111,431 78,944 
1852 124,783 88,042 
1858 138,219 97,885 
The whole amount of money expended in this State 
during the past year, for public schools, is - $175,184 17. 

This sum was expended for the following purposes: 
For teachers’ wages, - - - $113,788 18 

« Building and repairing school-houses, - 45,071 δά 

«* Libraries, - - 4. - 1,646 99 

« Fuel, - - - - - 11,800.68 

“ Other purposes, - - τ᾽ 8,926 48: 
The appraised value of ο οίνος is -. $289,846 89 
The appraised value one year age was - - 261,757: 35 


Showing an increase during the year of - $27,589 54 


The following table will show the number of school-houses, the 
various materials of"which they were constructed, and their valu- 
ation, at the end of each yeát, from 1849 to 1853, inclusive: 
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` a, ο E. . Total , . 
SE oo fe TM. m Valuation. ` 
1849, - 96. 25. 359 9204 704 9 T5810 05 
1850 88 51 540 508 1996 178,246 6T 
1851 υ8 55 104. 697 1509 298,506 61 
1852 66 T4 . TIR 812 1180 261,986 82 
1858 "4 (t: 995 1069 99219 289,346 89 


It will be seén that the number.of good buildings has been 
gradually gaining in proportion over the number of inferior struc- 
tures. In 1849 the number. of log selhool-hoüges'formed a majority 
over all others. The number of ftamed houses has'increased fas- 
ter than that of log houses, so that’ within the last. two years, the 
ratio has been entirely changed, and the former now largely, out- 
number the latter. It may also be added that there is'at the pres- 
ent time in process of erection a number of school-houses in vari- 
ous parts of the State, of a costly and superior style of architec- 
ture, the value of which, or their number, has not, yet been re- 
ported. This fact should be considered in all comparisons of the 
past with either former or future years. 


The following table will show the average ámount per month 
paid to male and female teachers respectively, with the total 
‘amount expended for teachers’ wages, for each year from 1849 to 
1858 inclusive: l 

Year Amt paid per month to males Απο paid per month to females Total 


1849 815,99 $6,92 ^ 9 12,788 27 
1850 “1714 / “9.02 59/141 59 
1851 11. . 9,07 96,636 06 
' 1852 001584 > |. 7850 —— - 105,082 18 
1858 18.94 . | 9,50. 5 — 118,188.18 


- The highest price paid to atty teacher in the State is $800 per 
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annum, inthe city of Racine. In Kenosha, $700 per annum is 
paid; in Beloit $650; in Milwaukee $500; in Fond du Lac, $400; 
in Madison, $500: The lowest price paid to any male teacher is 
$10 per month, in a single town in the county of Dane. The 
highest prices paid to female teachers, range from $200 to $250 
perannum; the lowest price paid is $5 per month, in the coun- 
ties of Adams and Calumet. For further statistical details, ap- 
pendix A. may be consulted. 


IMPERFECT RETURNS. 


The reports made to this department are so imperfect as to ren- 
der uncertain almost any conclusions except those baseil upon 
their leading and necessary columns of figures. Even these are 
sometimes of obviously doubtful authenticity. As illustrations, it 
may be mentioned that in one town, schools are reported to have 
been taught 46 months within the year, anl in another 20 1-9 
months within the year. In many cases the number of children 
reported as attending school largely exceeds the whole number 
reported as residing in the same town; as an instance, in one town 
the report reads, attending school 486, whole number resid ng in 
the town 327. In many of the counties the aggregate of male 
and female children reported, exceeds or falls short of the whole 
number of both, as reported in another column ; indicating either 
a singular confusion in the mathematical faculties of the reporting 
officers, or a still more singular confusion of the sexes of children 
in various towns. In such cases, if the time before it would be- 
come necessary to use the reports was sufficient, I have returned 
them for correction. Whether they were in all cases so amended 
as to conform to facts, or merely to reconcile their mathematical 
and sexual inconsistencies, may well be doubted. 


In some instances reports were received from town superintend- 
ents of schools, district clerks, and other officers, instead of from 
the clerks of county boards of supervisors, and in several cases . 
the reports were rendered to the Secretary of State instead of to 
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this department. I have made muse of all thesq reports in:conipil- 
ing the accompanying tables. Whether they ατό οἵ legal suff- 
ciency upon which to. apportion the public money, is a subject” for 
the consideration of my successor in-office. ` : 

There might be a vast amount of information collected trom re- 
ports correctly made, that would be. of iniportanee not only ab il- 
lustrating the material progress of our publie schools, in attend- 
ance and the means of support, but also ‘their internal character 
and efficiency, their standing in public estimation, their influeriee 
upon the morals.and manners of society. As they now are, they 
leave a wider field for speculation than for certainty in ο all 
of these particulars. 
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THE SCHOOL FUND. 


What the ultimate amount of the school fund of. this State wil 
be, is difficult, if not impossible to estimate. The Hon, E, Esta- 
BROOK, chairman of the committee on education and the school 
fund, in the convention which formed the State constitution, sub- 
mitted to that body, in company with the educational article, an 
estimate that it would amount to from three to five millions of 
dollars. My predecessor in office not unfrequently devoted him- 
self to elaborate calculations upon the same subject, resting. his 
estimates npon the treasury reports of the school fund, private 
information and distant probabilities. In one of these calculations 
he satisfied himself that $5,119,985 52 would cover the gum; in 
another, that it would require at least $5,801,943 44. 

The school fund consists, 

. Ist. Of the proceeds of the sale. of the αι η), section of 
each township in the State, . According to à table prepared by J. 
A. Laruam, Esq., of Milwaukee, there are 1,528 of these town- 
ships in the State. i 

2d. Of the proceeds of the sale of the 460,000 acres: dendted 
by Congress to the State, upon its adimission into the Unton.. 

The average appraised value of these lands yill not vary: iu 
‘from one dollar and seventy-five cents par acre. 
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8d. Of the five per cent. due the State from the sales of public 
lands within its boundaries. - . 

This fund, instead of being paid to the State, has been retained, 
since 1850, in the United States treasury, upon an unadjusted 
-οἰβῖτα, ` 
- It appears that in 1888 there was a grant of land made by Qon- 
-gress to the Territory of Wisconsin,to defray the expenditure of 
‘opening a canal from Lake Michigan to Rock River. A portion 
‘of this grant, nearly 125,000 acres, was selected and sold by 
the territory. After the admission of this State into the Union, it 
was proposed to deduct the amount above named as selected and 
sold, from the 500,000 acres donated by Congress to each .new 
State, and it was so done by the late Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. In 1851, W. W. Brown, Esq. was appointed by 
Gov. Dewey, an agent on behalf of the State, to apply to.the 
proper department at Washington, and prevent, if possible, such 
disposition of any part of the 500,000 aere tract. The subject 
^vas referred, upon his application, by the Commissioner, to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Attorney General, by whom it 
was decided that the deduction was wrongfully made. It was. ac- 
‘cordingly restored; but the Commissioner still held that this 
State was indebted to the general government for the amount of 
land, attwo dollars and a half per acre, which the Territory had 
selected and sold from the canal grant, and that, failing to pay it- 
self from the 500,000 acre tract, it should recover the sum insome 
other way. -To liquidate this indebtedness, the five per. cent. of 
lands sold, to which the State is entitled, has been withheld at 
the direction of the commissioner. The illegality of this arbi- 
trary disposition of the five per cent. fund, is evident from a re- 
view of the fourth resolution appended to the State Constitution, 
adopted by the State, and assented to by Congress. By this reso- 
lution, the 500,000 acres and the five per centum of the nett pro- 
ceeds of the public lands lying within the State, were “granted to 
the State of Wisconsin for the use of schools." To now divert 
ihis fund from the use solemnly established by both Congress and 
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the State, is a manifest wrong. Whatever may be the issue of 
the dispute between this State and the general government, it is 
evidently unjust that the school fund should suffer. If the ,gov- 
ernment insist upon the payment of the. indebtedness, it has no 
. tight to claim it, and the State has noright to pay it, from a fund 
‘set apart by both, for the use of schools. . The five per cent. fund 
isa portion of the school fund. The State, has no greater right to 
_ devote it to a payment for lands which the territory selected and 
sold, than it has to take from the school fund the means for re- 
deeming the bonds which it has issued to the amount of $100,000 
within the past two years. It has the same right to devote the 
school fund to the payment of one species of indebtedness that it 
has to devote it to the payment of another. 

Since the or ganization of the State government, there has been 
paid of the five per cent. fund, to this State, $22,537,56, as follows: 
on the 14th of February, 1850, $10,518, 29, and on the 28th of 
August, 1850, $12,024, 27. The sum now in the national treasury 
and due the State, is probably about $20,000, which I would sug- 
gest the propriety of an attempt to reclaim, dor the school fund, 
to which it rightfully belongs. 

4th." Of the fines, penalties, and forfeitures levied in the various 
-courts of the State. Judging from the amount which, from this 
-source, finds its way into the treasury, it might bé deemed that 

the State was in-the enjoyment of a rare exemption from crime. 
The inconsistency. of this presumption with facts, leads . to the 
other belief, that but a small portion of the.fines eollected are 
paid to the State. The amount cannot be small which is thus: 
lost to the school fund from the suspicious negligence, or open dis- 
honesty, of public, officers. ‘I-mention the fact to call publie at- 
tention tothe subject, and.that those cases may be brought to the 
notice of justice, in which this portion of the school fund is fraud- 
ulently made a stipend of office, : 

In addition to the above thereis a m of i à sum 
.being added tothe school fund for the sale:of the swamp lands. 
'. They were granted by Congress to this State to form a specila 
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fund for their reclamation. If, beyond this, any proceeds shall 
arise from their sale, it will doubtless be made a portion SE tha 
school fund. . v 

From these various sources there will ultimately be realized, an 
amount not varying far from five millions of dollars. It will be 
greatly increased or diminished, as the yet unsettled portions of 
the State prove attractive and saleable, and as it is managed with 
prudence, foresight, and honesty. 

Of the income of this fund there have been three apportion- 
ments, as follows: j 


Year. : Amount apportioned. 
1851 $46,908 37 
1859 53,103 84 
1853 56,128 31 


The following is a statement of the school fund at the present 
time: 


Due on landssold, - - - 956,442 85 
Due on loans, - - - - 151,266 51 
In treasurer’s hands, - - - - 34,094 92 

Total, . : -  $1,41,804 98 


This amount, except that in the treasurer's hands, is drawing 
interest at 7 per cent, which constitutes the income to be appor- 
tioned. If the iaee be promptly paid, the amount for distri- 
bution on the 10th of March next will be $77,530 28, or a fraction 


over 56 cents to each child in the State, between four years and 
twenty years of age., 


THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 


The University Fund consists of the proceeds of 72 sections, or 
two entire townships, of land set apart by Congress in 1888, for the 
support of a Seminary of Learning in the Territory of Wisconsin, 
and afterwards confirmed to the State for the use of the Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to this, it is expected thatthe Saline lands will be- 
come available for the same object. These lands, to the amount of 
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72 sections, were granted to this State by Congress upon the con- 
dition of their being selected within a year after its admission into 
. the Union. The selection was deferred until last winter, when 8 
resolution passed the Legislature asking the consent of Congress 
to.an arrangement by which they might be selected and added 
to the University land.. Such an addition to the University 
fund, is highly desirable. Its .present resources are insufficient: 
for the construction of the necessary buildings, and for its support 
äs a free institution to all the ehildren of the State qualified to 
enter it. This increase of means would insure the speedy realiza- 
tion of both objects. 
The present condition of the University fund is as follows: 


Amount due on lands sold, - - ; $19,245 18 
-. loans, - - | - - 5.090 00 
“in Treasurer’s hand, - - 10,867 22 

Total, - : , E : - 98,082 40 


€ MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY FUNDS. 


It has grown into a fruitful, perhaps a just, source of complaint, 
that the choicest portions of the School and University lands aré 
being purchased and monopolized by speculators. The extent to 
which this process of monopoly is carried, may .be gathered from 
the fact that single individuals have entered 5,000—8,000-—10,000 
and even 40,000 acres, forthe purpose ofspeculation. The injury 
to the State created by a disposition of the lands which causes them 
to lie unimproved for years; awaiting a rise in their speculative 
value, instead of becoming at an early day the homes of industti- 
ous and valuable citizens, ismanifest. It is an equal wrong to 
continue a policy which'compels settlers, if they buy the best 
lands; to buy of monopolists, at an enormous advance upon their 
first cost, depriving those whose industry would be of most advan- 
tage to the State, of all the advantages which the State can be- 
stow, of a cheap price anda long credit. The obvious good of 
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the State, and the obvious rules of justice, require that the settler 
should receive constant encouragement over the monopolist.— 
That thi: encouragement should go so far as to give him prece- 
dence in all cases of doubt or privilege, to open the market to set- 
tlers before opening it to monopolists, and to restrict sales to limi- 
ted quantities, will not admit of discussion. Whether it should 
not extend still further, and to prohibit all sales except to actual 


settlers, is a subject of grave consideration. 


By the 24th chapter of the Revised Statutes, it is declared that 
on all school lands which are sold, not less than ten nor more than 
seventy-five percent. of the purchase money, as may be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners, shall be paid at the time of sale, 
the balance to remain upon a credit of ten years. This provision 
was so far modified by an act passed at the session of 1850, as to 
authorize the sale of such lands of the 500,000 acre tract as the 
Commissioners might deem adequate security for the purchase 
price, upon a credit of thirty years, with interest payable annual- 
ly in advance. 


There can exist no good reason for restricting theseg terms to 
sales of the 500,000 acre tract, and for refusing their application 
to the sixteenth sections and University Lands. The money that 
is received in payment for these lands is now immediately loaned on. 
real estate security, not better probably than the lands themselves 
would prove to insure the payment of the principal and interest, 

On the principal that the State should afford every encourage- 
ment to the purchase of its lands, consistent with the security of 
the fund and prompt payment of the interest, I would recommend 
that the Commissioners be authorized to offer the sixteenth sec- 
tions of the University lands for sale upon the same terms which | 
now govern the sale of the. 500,000 acre.tract. 


There is no doubt but that the school lands in many sections of 
the State are suffering from the depredations of trespassers in cut- 
ting down and carrying away valuable timber. The law upon 
this subject is stringent and peremptory. It makes it the special 
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duty of Town Superintendents’ of schools, - upon receiving infor- 
mation of any trespass of ‘this character in the town,’ to commu- 
nicate the intelligence to the District Attorney:of the county, with: 
the names of the offender and witnesses. -It also: gives'to: Justices, 
coheurrent jurisdiction with ‘the circuit court in all cases, when 
the amount οἱ damages does'not exceed one hundred dollars. 
- This subject is mentioned to call the attention of Town ‘Super- 
intendents to one of‘ their niost ’ important duties, the care of the 
unsold school lands-in their respective towns. 

A further suggestion in regard to the disposition of the school 
fuid will be found in:anóther portion of this FEIN l 


THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


_ A subject to which I wish to direct special attention, is the im- 
mediate publication of such laws as are passed from year to year, 
affecting the school policy of the State, Since the revision of the 
statutes, numerous acts have pasted, many of them important in 
their nature, an ignorance of some of which would involve dis- 
tricts in inextricable difficulty. 

Such was the case with a law passed at the last legislative ses- 
sion. It changed the whole system of school district taxation, 
and created new qualifications for district voters. By its own 
provision, it took effect on the first day of September last. Except, 
however, a single insertion in the advertising columns of the offi- 
cial. organ of the Legislature, it was not published. till the last 

. days in October. 

* Between the time at which this law went into effect and its fii 
nal publication in an accessible form, the annual meetings were 
held. in the absence of a knowledge of the new law, proceed- 
ings. were of course "had according to the old. , After dn interval 
of. -weeks it was ‘learned that nearly all the proceedings were ille- 
gal or, of no avail. It was found that the levies of taxes were 
invalid, because the new duties of office, were not performed . 
that district officers were elected by unlawful, but innocent votes. 
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The publication of the law was too late to effect its object, but not 
ioo late to produce difficulty inexpressibly more detrimenta] than. 
the evils it sought to remedy. Itinyalidated the action of nine- 
lean twentieths of the school districts of the State. It rendered 
ilegal their levy of taxes for school-houses; for teachers wages 
and for necessary repairs. The debts of many districts had em- 
barassed them tor years, The general prosperity led them to 
make an effort this year for their payment. Many districts re- 
main indebted to the teachers of their summer school No tax- 
es for either purpose can be raised till another year. In the mean 
time this amount of indebtedness will form a fruitful source of 
litigation. The justices courts of theState willbe thronged with 
prosecutors of school districts, which are legally unable to pay 
their debts, but aresti]l liable to a stit for their recovery. Many 
distriets depend upon the tax to be raised the last fall for the pay- 
ment of teachers employed for their winter school. Those teach- 
ers will be unable to remain α whole year the creditors of the 
senool districts, and will consequently take their discharge from 
duties burdensome with the prospect of immediate payment, but 
intolerable when borne upon the credit of a year. Their succeed- 
ing summer school will necessarially be dispensed with for the 
same reason. They will thus have forfeited their title to an ap- 
portionment from the school fund for the succueding year, for 
which there is in law no remedy. 

Some districts may have avoided trouble by remaining in hap- 
py ignorance of the law, until the taxes were collected. If so, 
their obligations are due to their own good fortune, and not to the 
policy which suppresses the statutes of the State till a knowledge 


of them is fruitful only of difficulty. 

Iam not ignorant of the existence of the statute, making the 
publication of the school laws, with notes .and instructions, the 
duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. But this af- 
fords no remedy for the evil. That requirement of the statute 
calls for an edition of all the laws of the Staté upon the subject 
of schools, whenever the previous edition is exhausted. Staller 
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and more frequent editions might be-published. But the expense 
of such’ a publication, as. often'as the. school legislation of the | 
State may be changed, may, judging from; the history of past 
school legislation, be easily imagined. I may algo add, that of 
this portion of my duty I was:relieved by my ‘predecessor, . who, 
as his last act in office, procured: the printing of .a large edition of 
all the school laws then:in . force, enriched "with notes and com- 
mentaries, the results of his official experience’ This edition þe- 
came exhausted so’ recently as to prevent me from imitating his 
kindness and leaving a similar legacy to my successor. 

The wants of school districts require, not an unfrequent, eum- 
brous, and expensive volume of laws, but the early publication, 
as they are passed; of acts affecting them, and their immediate, 
gratuitous distribution to every schodl district in the State. They 
could then be attached to the volume in possession of the district, 
and effect their poen obj do. as well as remain for ΠΡ ref- 
erence. | ; 

Τα this ‘connection I would further call your attention. to the 
code of laws upon which is based the school. policy of the State. 
The defects in that code are numberless- and radical. They .ex- 
tend to the very basis, atid {ο all the details. A practical acquain- 
tance of two years with its operations, enables me to speak with 
confidence and certainty. And, I repeat, there -are evils interwo- 
ven with the ‘whole school policy of the State... They are not i iso- 
lated or individual. There is hardly a provision of the law that is 
not encumbered with useless verbiage:and formalities.; that i is nof. 
obscured by inconsistencies; that does not impose unnecessary 
and burdénsome duties, or upon the wrong efficer ; or that is not 
in direct ..conflict with .the constitution. - -Such defects cannot be. 
remedied by partial and superficial emendations. A total- ravis- 
iowand. change of the code, is absolutely necessary. . . 

If there.dre any doubts upon this subject, such oxaraples as ‘the 
limits of this report will permit, may- suffice to: remove them. 

The- present statute gives-to the State Superintendent. the power 
of düeiding all questions óf:dispute under the;school law of the 
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State. One of the most fruitful sources of difficulty is the divis-: 
ion and formation of school districts. Disputes thus originating, 
almost daily find their way in solemn appeal to the State Superin-' 
tendent. He becomes exalted to the inviduous office of umpire 

in numberless neighborhood quarrels, that have been fermenting: 
for months in all parts of the State. These quarrels he can only: 
decide, he cannot enforce his decision. The law has kindly en- 
dowed him with extraordinary functions, which it has given him 
no power to execute. To act as adviser, even if reqnested to so. 
do, is necessarially to involve himself as a party to the enmity, if: 
not the strife; for, whether he decides wrightfully or wrongfully, 

the disputants are rarely better contented than’ they were at first. 

An implied composition is, however, generally effected, and they 
lose their disaffection for each other in complaints against the ar- 
bitrator of their difficulties. He is able to soothe the enmity, of 
neighbors, chiefly by taking it upon himself. 1 cannot express a 
high admiration for that system of adjutation that creates a tribu- 
nal without power to execute its judgment, and which is enabled 
to reconcile the resentments of parties only by assuming them ag’ 
a vicarious object. If this were different, itis seldom that, in such 
cases, he can act intelligently, or, except by chance, justly. He is: 
distant from the scene of contention. It has arisen upon the con-! 
tested propriety of placing a boundary upon one line instead of. 
another. Itis a question to be understood, much less decided, 

only by an acquaintance with the locality. His only source of 
information is the interessed statement of the parties to the con- 
troversy. With such proofs alone before him, the probabilities: 
between a just and an unjust decisien, are not unevenly balanced. 
These controversies should never reach the State Superintendent. 

The board of town supervisors is composed of men acquainted: 
with the loealities of the town, and generally with the causes and: 
merits of such difficultles. They have. full and final μασ 


in the settlement of all disputes of this nature. gd 
The formation of school districts is,—unless the parties subject 


themselves to the delay, the trouble, and the expense of an appeal, 
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—left entirely to a single individual, the town superintendent. It 
may be a slight power, bat the amount of local interest and neigh- 
borhood feeling involved, renders its exercise a matter of delicacy 
aud importance. The appeals now on file in this department are 
evidence of how often, in the indiscreet division of districts, it has 
been wielded at the dictates of a mistaken judgment, or from per- 
sonal interest, enmity, er favor. The consequences of its use are 
neither small nor ephemeral. Strifos and resentments arise which 
a genoratien may not allay. Schools are reduced in numbers; 
the ability of districts te hire respectable teachers is impaired. 
scholars of the saine class are scattered to find new schools, new 
classes and new associates, or, perhaps, amore sudden end is the 
result, and the destruction of an entire school preserves it from 
lingering uselessness and decay. 

The same power—except that it is irresponsible, for from it re 
appeal lies—decides who shall and who shall not teach the schools 
of an entire town. Every teacher must receive from him a cer 
tificate as a qualification for employment and a title to payment. 
Complaníts, for which there is no remedy, are frequent, of the 
of the abuse of this power. Districts able and willing to pay 
ood teachers, have selected and contracted with those faithful 
and competent. Upon repairing, for inspection, to the towa su- 
perintendent—not imagining the possibility of such a result, for 
they had passed with credit numerous rigid examinations before 
accomplished scholars—the certificate is refused, and they are dis- 
missed. Any pretext answers, for the range of catechism is nn- 
"imited. If tound proficient in learning, correct in theory of dis- 
«ipline, and upright in morals, a different religion, or an igno- 
"ance of some petty and technical art, known to the town superin- 
tendent, or a refusal to board with a friend of that officer, has 
often proved sufficient to insure and excuse a refusal. The real. 
reason may at length be unfolded by a proposition from the daugh- 
ter, the son, the niece, or relation, or near friend of the town su- 
perintendent, to teach the same school. A man with extended 
connections, if elected to this office, and disposed to so use 
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Ais power, may quarter bis whole family respectably upor. the 
town, and reap all the pecuuiary benefit. of that liberal sacrifice 
Which men Jess selish than himself are disposed to make for the 
cause of iree education. 

The same authority receives and apportions the school money 
among the several distriets in tho town, Dy some error, acciden- 
tal or inter tional, ib not seldom happens that districts are deprived 
or their rightful share of the funds, and do not perhaps receive: 
justice until doubie the sum has been exhausted by the litigation 
of years, And what shall bo said further, of that οἴ]οον who, 
hohiing tiis power, and following a profession, which thrives upon 
contested rights, stail suggest dithewlty and discourage strife, that 
wii Hind its way into the courts and aiord him employment with 
an opportunity of engrossing for his professional remuneration, 
the amount which formed the subject of controversy ? 

i do nos ailudo so much to the acts of individuals as to abuses 
tor winch the law opens wide the door, and for which the remedy 
is shajne und cass. Lhe division ot power ensures its more Con- 
yideraie exercie, Let three oflicers discharge the functions now 
enjoyed by one. Al willnot be liable to the same errors of judg- 
ment; atl wal not be subject to the same temptations, to the same 
interests, to the same feelings of favoror resentment. Prudence 
and justice will soothe many incipient strifes, and preserve the 
peace OF many communities. If itis objected that the number ot 
oflicers, ami eonscauently the expense of Government, would be 
increased, the objection may be removed by calling attention to 
another portion o£ the law. 

a\ useless and expensive office is that of district treasurer. Iis 
duties have been nearly all transferred by the act of last winter, to 
the town treasurer, and there cxists no reason for reserving the re- 
mamder, District taxes are now collected by the town treasurer. 
They may with equal propriety remain, after collection, in the 
town treasury, to be paid out on the order of the district in which. 
they were raised. Zhe nuinber of school districts in the State is: 
about twenty five hundred, that of towns about four hundred and. 
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twenty. It may be safely left to common sense to decide upon 
the policy which creates eight hundred and forty offices s, while 
abolishing between two and threo thousand. 

The clerk is now made the most important officer in the dis- 
uiet. Y et, if derelect in ofäce, there exists neither a powqr of re- 
moval nor to eonipel the performance of his duty. A faithless 
Meer may, as experience has amplys proved, thus embarass the 
action of a school district, throughout his entire term of office. 

In the law of last session, to which Ihave already alluded, there 
is asingular contradiction, or an obscurity of expression, that will 
iavolvethe elerks of towns and of districts in a continual conflict 
ot duty. It relates to the assessment of a tax, and whether that 

duty belongs to one offiger or the other. It would at first appear, 
‘coin the reading of the act, that such assessment was the duty of? 
‘ie district clerk, but the obvious injustice that would result fiom 

vich a provision, aud. the possibility of such a construction as to 
τ. it the duty of the town clerk, involve the subject in embar- 
- a uncertaiuty. The aet provides that the district clerk shall, 
vefore a certain date, transmit to the town clerk “a {πιο list of the 
foxes legally void,” at the annual meeting. That date is previ- 
ous to the time at which the town assessment roll is complcted.— 
‘Tae former law requires the district clerk to value property and 
assess taxes on the basis of the most recent assessinent roll of the 
town. The assessment roil being unfinished, he must resort to the 
ane of the year betore, based on the assessment made a year and 
a half previous. Tn the mean time, property may have largely 
iaereased or diminished in value. A inan may have removed a 
house from his laud, or he may have laid ont his land into village 
tots and erected a house upon each lot. The greatest inequality 
and injustice would result from a tax levied upon so remote aba- 
is. In addition to this, the service is a laborious one, and a hard- 
sip to the district clerk, whose services are rendered gratuiiously. 
But if this duty belongs to the town clerk he can perform it with 
case and justice,—as he has before him the valuation of property 
taken but a few months previously—and levy the tax upon the 
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same basis as the town taxes are levied, for which ho is well paid. 
These considerations leave no doubt as to the officer by whom the 
duty should rightfully be performed. But the law has obscured 
it with confusion, leaving to each officer a dubious choice between 
his modes of procedure, and involving him in pleasing uncertain- 
ty whether he is fulfilling the statute, or whether he is assuming 
a voluntary and illegal senvice, which may deprive his district, 
or all the districts in his town, of their essential means ae support 

fur an entire year. 

The same act provides that no tax shall be voted except at the 
first, or each annual meeting. Without alluding to the technical 
doubts as to whether the word “first” is intended to. mean the 
dirst annual meeting or the first meeting of a new school district, 
the provision still defeats its own objëct and allows a tax to be 
_¥oted as often as the voters of a school district may mect together. 
Many school districts have indulged in the habit (of doubtful pro- 
priety, perhaps, though perfect legality.) of adjourning their annual 
meeting trom time to time as convenience, inclination, or the nce- 
Cessity of further action, might dictate. They might thus adjourn 
from week to week, and at each adjourned meeting, vote a tax 
through the whole tity-two weeks of the year. | 

1 have pointed out a few of the defects, radical and incurable, 
of our presentschool code. I mase this public and official expos- 
ure of those defects to justify the perseverance with which I have 
urged upon two successive legislatures the necessity of a revision 
of the school laws. Jt was my natural desire to see our school 
system approaching that perfection which the magnitude of the 
fund encouraged, and the publie good demanded. Perfection may 
uot have been possible, but improvement was within our reach.— 
Systems cannot at once be made perfect. If adapted to the pres- 
ent day they loose their adaption with passing time and social 
change. They must be subject to frequent and careful imarove- 
nent. It was upon this principal that I urged a re-examination 
and revival of our school system. It was faulty and incomplete. 
Its evils were manifest and manifold. The course which I recom- 
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mended was rejected, and our schools Jeft to bear still larger the 
burden of an unjust, unequal and impracticable form of laws. 

Asa single step in the right direction, the Senate last winter 
adopted a resolution requiring the Superintent of Public Instruc- 
tion to revise and codify the sehool laws, and submit his revisal to 
the ccmmiitee on education for consideration at the summer ses- 
sion. I compiled with the request so far as it extended. The 
laws relating to the saie of school lands and the management of 
the fund, though defective, did not seem to come within the terms 
of the resolution. Neither did I incorporate into the prepared 
code, measures which I deemed of vital importance to the school 
interest of the State, but which had been before the Legislature, 
aud failed to meet their approbation. The report which I submit- 
ted was never acted upon. A copy is herewith transmitted, [See 
Appendix C.] not perhaps as the perfect model of a school code, 
but which your enlightened action may render far superior to that 
under which the school districts of the State have labored for 
nearly five years. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


A comparison of the reports of 1853 with those of previous 
years, affords hopeful evidence of a change in public sentiment 
upon the subject of school-houses. By reference to the accompa- 
nying tables it will be seen that the poorer houses are appraised 
on a very low scale, being in many instances estimated at scarcely 
above, or perhaps below, their value for firewood. A great num- 
ber have been appraised at from two to five dollars, one as low as 
fifty cents, one at eighteen, and one at six cents. This may be 
fairly termed a cheering indication, for astructure that is deemed 
of little or no value, will soon be superceded by a better one. 

But, while this cause for congratulation exists, there are also 
reasons for regret that the spirit of improvement has not been 
more active and fruitful. There is still a vast labor to be accom- 
plished, demanding means, time, and sacrifice. Nothing can be ct 
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more importance to a school than a house that shields them from 
the inclemencies of changing seasons, from the cold, the heat, and 
the rain, A sehool-house should be something besides a miserable 

"ucture resting like a deformity in the midst ef a school district, 


and witch squalor iisetf would reject Jor a dwelling. It should 
beurihe appearance of other than a building which had served 
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through all possi ale uses, till, as undt for anyithingt else, it was de 


graded into a place for the edueation of children, αλ school-house 
shoud be neat, elegant and tasty. It should form an attractive ob- 
= eet iaa hindscape, and exist as a credit to a neighborhood, an out- 


rard and ob v.uus evidence o£ its progress ii ud retinement, 


School-houses should be not only beantiful in their exterior. and 
eomfertable so far as re@ards shelter froin the storm and the sun, 
but shonld possess a healthy location. Ehavenowin my recoilec- 
tion, a school-house in this State, neat in is external appearance, 
and commodions in size,which was sitnated in the centre ofa swamp 
bordering upon a sluggish ereex, απο which in wet weather was 
uiibeproachuble, except by leaping from one stone or stick of wood 
to another, ior a discanee of eight or ten rods. The selection of 


at 
reel 


ο site upon which H was built was evidentiy a sireke of policy 


on the part of the district to avail themselves of the generosity of 


some proprietor who had ΠΠ for a selicct-house site, a piece 
of land unfit for ας cise, in order to reuder the balance of 
his estate more valuable. Jt may perhaps require the experience 
of years to afford convincing proof that such a site, thus obtained, 
is the mest expensive one upon which a di-trief can erect a school- 


hous. Children eaunotsttend sehoot ina house so located and 


11 
retain tier health. It is impossible that the miasma, from the 


unrhes fous and stronant pools can bo 


Ses 


nhaled day after day 
without harm to the system; that vapors laden with poison can be 
received into the lungs without leaving there the germs of danger- 
ous, 1E not fatal disease. 

The fast consideration in locating a school house should be that 
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of health. It should be placed on a dry airy eminence, with z 
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southern exposure if practicable and easily accessible at all sea- 
RONS. 

Jut the healthiness of a school is not dependant alone upon 
the location of the-school-house. Its proper internal arrangement 
is no less necessary than a salubrious situation. There should be 
means for thorongh ventilation. Itis difficult to estimate the im- 
portance of this provision. Tt is an absolute necessity to comfort 
and to health, indispensible to the agreeable pursuit of study, to 
case and to enjoyment. 
The [ roper arrangementof seats and desks is of no less impor- 
sance., I have seen iu this State large and costly school-houses 
iotally ruined for practical use, by the 14annerin which the seats 
were planned and constructed. In some, a single seat with a desk 
before it, extended the whole length of the school-room, so that no 
scholar could approach his own seat without disturbing all by 
whom he was obliged to pass. In others, the desk was placed 
against the wall with the seat before it, rendering it necessary for 
«holars who wished to write, to cipher orto use their atlases, to 
-ntirely change their positions by lifting their feet over the bench, 
‘a the disturbance and discomfort of others, perhaps to the viola- 
‘ion of common modesty. Seats frequently bear evidence of 
anving been constructed for giants instead of children. The seat 
of a chair in which an‘ adult person of ordinary size can sit with 
ease, is from fourteen to sixteen inches from the floor. Yet in 
school-houses I have measured seats intended for children to sit 
upon, that were over twenty inches in height, and these perhaps, 
without a support for the back; sloping either backward or for- 
ward, and requiring in the maintenance of a position upon them, 
more than au ordinary degree of tenacity. But this is not all— 
desks are frequently placed forward from the seat nta distance of 
not less—as Ihave found by measnrement—than eight or ten 
inches; this distance must be spanned by the child whenever his 
studies call for the use of a desk. Το illustrate the comfort with 
which science can be pursued when thus situated, let any indivil- 
ual seat bimself upon a table, place a board in front, just within 
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reach of his elbows, and attempt in that position to write. No 
man in robust health, would be willing topractice this experiment 
foran hour in each day, durmy a single week. Yet parents— 
thoughtful parents, send their children to endure for months the 
sume system of torture, withouta sympathetic pang fer their dis- 
tresses. I acknowledge an inability tosolve this singular and con- 
tradietory mystery in human calculation and eonduct. Parents 
are generally kind to their offspring. The warmest affection has 
for its object the fruit of domestic love. The parental heart wilt 
throb with anguish and fear lest the blast visit too roughly, or the 
eun shine too fervidly upon the ehildish form. Yet tho most ten- 
der solicitude wil scarcely eomprehend the physical danger to 
which the child is subjected, who is made to endure, day after day, 
the lingering pain of a suspension between the floor and the ceil- 
ing of the school-room, without a support forthe head, the back or 
the feet, obliged, when study calls for the use of a desk, to exer- 
cise every eapacity of tension, in stretching across the gulf of dis- 
tance that separates the one trom the other, incurring in the effort 
the constant hazard of falling between the two implements of tor- 


ture. 
Such a course of abuse is not without its effects upon the yield- 


ing form of childhood—arresting its development, and implanting 
in it the seeds of disease and racking pains. While visiting im 
such school-rooms as I have attempted to describe, my profession- 
al eve has often detected the incipient stages of spinal curviture,. 
and other revolting deformities. I have known parents who- 
through years of sorrow, mourned the fate that erowned domestic: 
hope with a monstrous creation, without reflecting that its tender: 
form was not distorted by nature, but by the furniture of the 
school-reom. To exaggerate effects to which children are liable 
from these causes is imposstble. An escape from those effects 
forms a more reasonable object of wonder, as a triumph of the 
clastic pliancy of youth over the most cruel exposure to danger 
and to suffering. * 


*NoTk.—These views are supported by the experience of some of the most eminent medical men in 
tLe country. For the opinions of some of these gentlemen, sae Appendix B. 
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If these were tho hazards necessarily incurred in acquiring an 
education, there might be reason in assuming the risk, and endur- 
ing the torture. But the destruction of comfort, and the danger 
to health, are the worst obstacles in the path of learning. They 
obstruct the very ends for which it is undertaken. The same in- 
fluences which infect the system, retard the progress of study. A 
ehild, restless from suffering, cannot learn—the atternpt is useless. 
By rendering the school room comfortable, the child is at once re- 
lieved from the danger of disease and from the greatest difficulty 
in the pursuit of science. 


The seats and desks should be so constructed that the former 
will be easy to sit upon, and the latter easy to use. Theseats for 
the small scholars should be about eight inches high, those for the 
Jargest scholars should never exceed fourteen or sixteen inches. 
By placing the highest seats nearest the walls, and the lowest 
seats in front, with intermediate grades for the different sizes of 
children, and by making them of the right length each to accom- 
modate two scholars, with allers—which need not exceed eighteen 
inches in width—between the various tiers, there will be ac:.ieved 
a comfortable and commodious arrangement of seats. The desk 
should be constructed with its back edge directly over the front 
edge of the seat, and in height proportionate to the size of the 
scholar. It can then be used with comfort to the scholar in study- 
ing and writing, and without danger of violence to the systein. 
If ascholar has occasion to rise for recitation, or to address the 
teacher, he can step into the aisle by his side, and occupy it while 
it continues necessary to remain in a standing position. Experience 
has shown that this is not only an economical, but a judicious and 
convenient arrangement of the furniture of a school-room. 


A dread and dislike of the school-room, seems to be almost 
intuitive in many a childish mind. It is manifested from the 
earliest attendance at school, from the first experience of its re- 
straints and duties. This is not unnatural. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that a structure which is to the child a scene of suffering 
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tiroucl h yea ws, where the system is warped by torture, and all the 
3 eril: o£ disease and deiormity incurred, will be daily visited with 
delight, or daily left with regret. 


e 


Sehool- houses should be made the abodes of home-like ease and 


ri 


confort. They should be surrounded by play-grounds and over- 
"piead with shade. They sl 


would bein a choice, pleasant, and re- 
tired spot, a£ a distance from haunts of dissipation and indolence. 
They snould be provided with appropriate conveniences for all the 
waits of the child, to preserve the modest delicacy of habit from 
eutrnee, and the cecent moral sense of nature from violation. 
μον shoul be provided with ο weil or spring of pure water, to 
preserve the grounds of neighboring inhabitants from instrusion. 
They εαοα]ε have mats and scrapers, sinks, wash-dishes, and tow- 
s Voe necessary means of cieanliness, They should be pro- 
Viewed wlaclecek, to mark the lapse of time, to indicate the hour 
εἰ commencement, o7 recitation, and of recess, to teach order and 
sysern and asa consignt monitor to impress upon the mind the 
value of present hoars and opportunities. They should have 
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Tebes, gaps aud blachboards, to Hlustrate the lessons of the text 


Pou. A sehool house thus provided, presided over with cheerful 
eni adenine ον να cf mamen - frequently the scene of 
parental visitution mal care, will not often be shunned by those 
Vor whose mend Tf was erected. 

Selool bonuses should be leautiful in their loeation, in their style 
es arehiteeture, in all their surroundings. Je who misunder- 
ity of beauty, ee Lut half the uses ef lite. The 

: the richer and the better por- 
en from tim. Deau iih Jsi elits create beantitul thoughts, 
aud bpeautitul thougats are the germ of pure principles aud noble 
nLeuenso ‘The contemplation of beauty is not only a source of the 

nost? perfect delight, but is a high mene and encouragement to 
be and to do that which is beautiful. Its elements enter into the 
mind: they mingle with the soul; they give birth to a chastened 
and reined philosophy, the fruits of which are scen in all the acts, 
iu all the ways and words of hte. Truth is itself beautiful, and 
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the higher the truth, the higher is its attribute of beauty. The 
mind which grows from youth to age amid scenes and associations 
of Jovoliness, will have borrowed their hue and radianee, and will 
ever live in the influence they shed, with passions softened from 
ficrceness and pride, with affections warm and pure, dispensing 
good with a liberal hand, enduring evil with gracefal composure 
and fyrtitude. This is the use and the office of beauty. Irisa 
iine and noble instrument for moukling the character aud forming 
the in'ellect of childhood. l 

There is reason for urging at the present time the importance of 

utention to these particulars in the construction of school houses. 
any of the primitive buildings, erected at an early day, in which 
he children of the first setélers obtained the rudiments of educa- 
ion, are fast going to decay, and their places are being supplied 
y those Which are intended to serve the purposes of a generation 
io come, There is reason why these houses should be constructed 
with a view tu the highest utility, and to their probable perma- 
renee. 

If there is any object upon which extravagance may reasonably 
be displayed, iz is upon à school house. The greater the sum 
which a neighborhood invests in such a building, the greater will 
Le their auxiety to see it used to the best advantage, Τε 3s at 
once au evidence of a deep interest in the subject of popular edu- 
cation and the stimulaut of a still deeper interest. As a matter of 
policy, a good school-house is an object of consideration. tis an 
attractive sight. The most worldly prudence, in selecting a spot 
for emigration and a home, will choose, other things being equal, 
& community in which the means of edacation, while being cheap- 
ly aifuided, are highly valued. A good school is a great advan- 
tage to all in its vicinity, is an evidence of high civilization and 
refined progress I have known, within the past year, instances in 
which men of wealth and respectability, who would be an acqui- 
sition to any community in this State, have selected a residence 
and invested their meaus in a town, the schools of which are a 
credit to the State, instead of settling, according to the first in- 
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tention, in another town, where the dilapidated school-houses are 
melancholy illustrations of the interest felt in publie schools. 
dhey not only wished their children to enjoy the facilities of a 
good education, but deemed that community the best in which to 
live, where those facilities were provided by an enlightened and 
liberal public spirit. 

I here renew the recommendation expressed in my last annual 
report, in relation to loaning the school fund in limited sums to 
school districts, for the erection of school-houses. The fund—ex- 
cept its income 


as now used, subserves no publie end or good. 
It is loaned for the mere purpose of realizing the interest and se- 
curing the principal. It is entirely diverted into the channels of 
private speculation and business, conferring benefit, perhaps, up- 
on individuals, but none upon the public. If it is possible to ac- 
eomplish a vast public good, while at the same time profit and se- 
eurity are gained, by the disposition of the school fund, it should 
be done, aud neither the means of privateagerandizement nor am- 
bition should be allowed to compete in importance with such an 
object. By loaning the school fund to school districts, to be ex- 
pended in the erection of sehool-houses, the highest and most per- 
manent public good would result from the use of the principal, 
while both principal and interest would be more secure than at 
present. l 

To this disposition of the fund. no disisterested publie objection 
ean be raised. There may be weight in the consideration that it 
is dangerous to disturb the system whieh was adopted with pro- 
found deliberation, and which has withstood the test of trial for 
four years. Dut it may with more reason be urged that the term: 
for which the first loan was made has not yet expired, and it is 
hazardous to appeal to experience, the first results of which are 
not yet apparent. If still maturer deliberation bas discovered 
and approved a different system of loans from that which was first 
adopted, it is more a duty to make the change than it was to estab- 
lish the original system. In favor of such a disposition of the 
fund, the reasons are many and manifest. It would biing back 
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to the original design the use of the fund for the public good, in- 
stead of leaving it to be diverted into the channels of individual 
enterprise and profit. It would make it more secure, as a whole 
school district is better security for the same amount, than asingle 
property holder init. It would render both the principal and the 
interest the meaus of conferring upon all the children of the State 
the benefit of a free education, by the application of the former 
to the erection of school-houses, and the latter to the support of 
teachers. It would convert both the fund and the income into an 
exhaustless gratuity to the people and to their children forever. 


TEACHERS. 


The compensation afforded to the teachers of the State is mis- 
erably inadequate. A single glance at the tables of this report 
will show that at any other profession, or any mechanical employ- 
ment, à man of ordinary industry eau earn moie than by teaching 
school. The tendency of such a policy is inevitable. It forces 
those best fitted for the profession into the pursuit of more profit- 
«ble avocations, and invites into it men whose skill or industry 
could gain a livelihood at nothing else. 

If there is any man unfitted for a teacher, it is one who has 
failed in other employments, and who turns his attention to this 
as the last resort for obtaining the means „of subsistence. 110 is 
generally addicted to vagrancy and idleness, is weak and inefä- 
cient, of easy habits and doubtful morality. The causes of his 
failure in other avocations, are the very causes which unfit him for 
this. The very weaknesses and vices which ruined all his own un- 
dertakings, he will instil into the minds and engraft upon the char- 

acter of those under his teachings. They will acquire his vacilla- 
tion of will, his indolence of disposition, his variable purposes, his 
yielding cowardice in view of dificulty and hardship, and will 
grow to maturity with the same traits of thought and habit, and 
sufer in their prospects the same constant blight which he has suf- 
fered in his. “ 


An equal evil is incurred by the employment of the ignorant 
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and the vicious, "Phe elill that attends a schoul taught by s 
teacher incompetent for his duties, or reclloss in morals, ean i 
aequire: first, habits of idleness, and then habits of vice. It wil 
not require long for even. dull minds to eet themselves in " 
Inuited acquirements of such à maste With nothing more to 
learn, because the teacher is incapable " further instructing them, 
they fall into indolence or mischief. They learn to despise an in- 
structor who knows no more than themselves. Their contempt is 
shown by rebellion to his authority, perhaps by his forcible ejec- 
tion trom the school room. 2. violent result may be avoided by a 
teacuer who debanches the minds of cuildren who ean learn noti 
fug απανα him but roliicking butioonery, and who devotes his pow- 
ers to the Vicious anmsement ef those whom he cannot instruct. 
Or, he may adopt an unmauly harshness towards the scholars un- 
der his care, and preserve subordination by fear, after forfeiting 
his title to respeci, thus outraging the weakness of such as he i 
unable to teach. 
such teachers are employed, perhaps from th» necessity of hav- 
iur tuem or mone, perhaps from false ideas of ceonomy. — In'dis- 
riets more or less remote, it may be impossible to obtain goue 
teachers; H they ean be obtained, it may be impossible to pay 
them. fn ether distriets, where applications from good, perhaps 
the best or teachers, are frequent, the duty of their employment 
may be left with those who are governed by the prejudices of a 
marrow parsiaeny. The leadine object of such men is to dispense 
with whatever is not of tho highest necessity, and to obtain at the 
lowest possible price whatever ia. When their thoughts are di- 
recied to the subject of free edueation, the braneh of it whien en- 
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grossed ali their attention is the taxes required for ite support. 


Minds governed by such considerations should never possess con- 
trol of the educational interests of a district, for a district thus 
controlled will always suter from the evil of a poor teacher. 
Where the means of education are beyond the reach of a commu- 
nity, education is of cours impossible. The situation of that 
cuunmunity is still more deplorable, where those moans are sub- 
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jected to these of a miserly economy, and when the instruction of, 
the growing gencration, instead of being committed with solemn 
injunctions to a teacher intelligent, discreet, and virtuous, is 
awarded as a prize to whatever vagrant will do it the cheapest. 
In one eommunity, the minds of its children are allowed to. ex- 
pand unimproved by culture, but also uncontaminated by the in- 
uence of a teacher'signorance and vice. In the other, the minds 
of the children are left tu the doubtful example of a strapger, 
perhaps a simpleton and a profligate. With a poor teacher, the 
children are certain to learn nothing worth the acquirement. With 
uo teacher they are certain to learn from one nothing that is bad. 
Upon these facts Lrest my belief that no school at ali is preferable 
to one taught by an incompetent and unfaithful teacher. 

It has been gravely urged, in the presumption of folly, or as.an 
excuse lor parsimony, that an illiterate teacher is best for a school 
of beginners; that a teacher who knows but little is better adapt- 
ed to scholars who know still less, for the reason that the necessa- 
rily narrow range of the teacher will keep him within the under- 
standing of the child. They would convince us that the less a 
teacher knows, the better teacher he is; that ignorance is a valua- 
ble aid in imparting knowledge! When this proposition is stated 
so as to present its preposterous absurdity, but tew will believe that 
it has ever been. seriously maintained. Such however is the sin- 
gular and melancholy fact, and such is the policy with which some 
school districts in the State have employed teachers for their c..il- 
dren. 

The evil of a poor teacher is not restrieted, in its influences, to 
rendering the school valueless, or to the temporary evil habits 
acquired by the scholars. 1115 influence upon children is more 
durable. They will acquire his low maxims of life, his vulgarity 
ef opinion, his looseness of morals, that the vigilant care of future 
teachers and the best of friends, the instruction and discipline of 
years, may fail to efface. 

No disease is more infectious than vice, none so subtle and peril- 
ous, The contagion may be breathed, but its effects may nat be. 
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developed till after successive changes in situation, in age and cir- 
cunstance. It may then mect an exciting influence that will call 
it into active and deadly operation. 

The evil of bad teachers is one which legislation cannot reme- 
dy. The law may do all which it can do. Guards as strong as 
the law can create may be placed around the sehool-room to ex- 
clude the impudent and faithless pretender. But parsimony, or 
erroneous views of the difference in value between a bad school 
and a good school, will defeat—too frequently defeat—the wisest 
intentions of law. 

The first means of remedy lies with town superintendents. 
They should rigidly examine every applicant in the branches re- 
quired by law to be taught, and should also demand evidence of 
morality, of fitness, and ability to teach. Compassion for a mani- 
festly Incompetent, but voung and trembling applicant, should not 
tempt an oflieerto violate known duty. Ilis heart may be strength- 
ened by indulging in sentiments of compassion for the school so 
unfortunate as to be placed under the care of a teacher to whom 
his judgment refused, but his pity granted, a certificate. The happy 
violence of one passion may perhaps neutralize the other, and 
leave the understanding to its wnbiassed action. For his further con- 
sideration and support, L would suggest whether the certificate 
wrung trom his sympathy is less a violation of law, less a fraud 
"upon the publie and the school fund of the State, than one granted 
to a person notoriously incompetent and immoral. But above all, 
town superintendents should strictly and consistently refuse cer- 
titicates to strangers unprovided with respectable endorsement, and 
who depend upon their importunate audacity to gain what it was 
known would be refused to unsupported ignorance. They should 
not grant certificates from friendship nor refuse them from spite. 
They should give and refuse only when the law and their most en- 
lightened judginents dictate. They should visit schools often, 
They should advise with teachers on the principles and the details 
of study and discipline. Jf they find teachers in the proper and 
faithful discharge of duty they should encourage them; if they 
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sind them incapable and unfaithfal, and without promiso of improve, 
inent, they should annul their certificates. 

‘Tae same high rules of duty should govern district oMcers in 
employing aache They should hire good teachers and pay: 
them well. Itis worth more to teach school than to pursue the 
common manual avoeationi, Superior and more varied qualiüca- 
tions are required, a higher responsibility is assumed. The laborer 
i; worthy of his hire. A good school cannot be expected at a poor 
pries. A dollar saved by the employment of a bad teacher is 4 
hundred fold lost in the ignorance ο, the vice, and the time inis- 
spent, of growing childhood. The system of free edueadon re- 
quires liberality at the hands of those who have adopted it. It is 
a system founded upon a broad, a free and an enligntened gener- 
osity. Tn selecting teachers they should select those of good hab- 
its and correct principles. “They should select taose that the most 
virtuous and refined would not be unwilling to invite to their 
houses, and treat with social equality aud respect. They should 
not select the vain, the flippant, and the gay; but the grave, the 
prudent, the thoughtful, the intellizont, and last, but not least, those 
Who are impelled bya constant and religious sense of duty. 

More especially and more highly, the remedy for bau teachers 
rests with parents themselves, in their care, their watehfulnoss, 
their solicitude. It rests with publie opinion, enlightened and 
warned by experience; withan advancing interest in the purposes 
of free education; with the people of the State, who regard as 
above price the virtue and welfare of their children, to effect a 
eure that shall be radical and permanent. 

itis with pleasure that I turn from a class of teachers, of whom 
it has been my duty to speak with the painful severity of truth, to 
the other and larger class of the teachers of this State. In my 
intercourse with them, I have found them capable and fit for their 
daties. I have found many of them accomplished members and 
ornaments of their profession—men and woman who have brought 
judgment and art and the acquirments of years to the discharge 
af their high trust, and have witnessed the fruit of meritorious 
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labor in the respect of community, and in a growing generation, 
wise, sober, and virtuous, 

The teacher is more than the mental instructor of the child. 
Ile is instructor, guardian, ruler, and friend. The time of his 
engagement may be short, but the impressions, principles, motives 
and guides to action, which he leaves, are forever. The influence 
which he exercises on the morals is proportionate to the impulse 
which he gives the intellect. Ίο inspires sentiments while he 
inculeates knowledge. Ils example is more fruitful of results 
than the lessons he teaches. The. child learns more from the 
teacher than from all the books. And while that learned from 
the printed page is forgotten, that impressed by the acted daily 
life endures to the end. It is this which renders the office of 
teachers important, which renders moral fitness more indispensible 
than literary aequirements. 

I have alluded to the didieulty of obtaining good male teach- 
ers in districts of small resourees. In my last annual report, I 
urged the employment of female teachers, where male teachers 
could not be obtained, and expressed the opinion that for all schools 
composed of small scholars, female teachers were far preferable. 
Observation has confirmed me in that opinion. Woman is the 
natural guardian of the child, and of the childish mind. The 
bearing of à woman, however voung, to the child placed under 
her care is influenced by an intuitive and premaiure sentiment of , 
maternity. ller]lessons are conveyed in à voice more inviting. 
Iler language naturally adapts itself to the childish comprehen- 
sion. In woman the affections are stronger than the intellect. The 
heart governs and guides the reason. She naturally addresses the 
feelings rather than the understanding of the child. She secks 
gently to lead the object of her care by kindness instead of compel- 
ing it by fear. Men in administering punishment are too often 
severe and inconsiderate. They render the penalty proportionate 
to the abstract enormity of the offence. Woman is more apt to con- 
sider the temptations which led, and the weakness which yielded 
to vice. She more often tempers punishment with grace, and 
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awakens a regret for wrong, when harsher means would have con- 
firmed the child in malicious obstinacy. 

An unfortunate habit of speaking lightly of the profession of 
teaching is not yet eradicated even from sensible minds. A ped- 
antry, ludicrous as vain, may ence have formed so uniform a char- 
acteristic of the itinerant pedagogue as to entitle it toa rank 
among the standing themes ef comedians andsatirists. The char- 
acter has served through all ἕο changes of loose prose and looser 
verse. Yet, whether imagination has not exaggerated the peculi- 
arities of a class which we meet only in the romances of a past 
age, is more than deubtful But the pleasant laugh is continued 
long after the spirit of the jest has evaporated, and the reason of 
it, if one ever existed, has passed away. The school teachers of 
the present day constitute a class entitled to the respect of commu- 
nity. They have wrought wonderful results. They have accom- 
plished a revolution. They have advanced with the advancing 
tide of civilization, they have rolled that tide onward. Their 
responsibility is high. Their duties are grave and severe. The 
truits of their labor exist with the mind itself Their lives are not 
for a day; they live in the hearts and the intellects of those who 
sat under their teachings, who grew under their care. who imbibed 
truth and knowledge from their lips. Their profession furnishes 
the means for learning all professions. They lay the foundation 
for the acquisition of all science. Without the basis which they 
build, knowledge could no more exist than a tree without the soil 
native and necessary to it. The teacher must possess a mind of 
rare and peculiar qualities, a mind capable of subjecting another 
mind, most susceptible, to study and discipline. Rude hands des- 
troy the fine instrument from which art can extract tones of sur- 
` passing melody. The ingenious piece of mechanism falls into 
ruin when ahand unpracticed in its intricacies, attempts to realize 
its force and object. The mind of a child requires a nicer touch 
than the finest instrument, a more skilfal application of power and 
remedy than the most artful machine. The amountof knowledge 
required of a teacher is large and varions; he must possess a dis- 
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xin, prudent amiable and firm; he must be moral, he must be 
st) oy his habits such as leave no suspicion of the virtue he pro- 
feces fs this a x char aeter upon which the light hearted, the igno- 
rat amd the vain can look with disrespect, or does it afford a sub- 
jest dor witless e unmannerly jest ? 
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SCHOOL GOVYERNITENT. 


ie hai of all good government is the same. The accident 
ofa iarge or small ο... does not ailect the principle. Good 


e@overiment is founde τ on a Wholesome respect for authority, the 
cc sub aan of its diiferent parts, and a spontaneous obedi- 
ences to the eens necessary Tor the preservation of order and 
la ceny. in the Runiiy or the school, the system on which this 
i hed is nyt essentially dur erent. The child at home 
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positions of chiidren do not 
Cus with a ehunee of situation. .. owever circumstance L the 


serie οἶμον attrac’ os repel, the same avenues lead to the heart, 
u oo gne infuenecai rm tie character, The habits aequired irom 
poe tial precept and exsiaple will not be departed from at school, 


i 
Toe views or virtues of school discipline will be carried in their 
ea. rences info tue domestic circle. 
J we dist necessity of a sovernment is obedience to its authority. 
à s obedience, to be meritorious, should be voluntary. ον forced 
anl ονοσέζοώς, compliance to power is hardiy better than open re- 
bekien. Tue nee of enforcing a general obedience is fruit- 
ej oppression. e family or the schoolin which authority is 
gu 'cined only by πι τ will inevitably degenerate into a petty 
tyeuuny, waere order is the result only of fear, and every relaxa- 
tion or vizilanee er rigor is followed by confusion and riot. 
'bedienee should be the fruit of affection and respect. A law 
loving people will be a law abiding people. A parent who is 
loved will be obeyed. A teacher who has won the regard of his 
scholars will have their acquiescence in his commands. When 
cvvdience is at once a duty and a pleasure, but few will be found 
to disobey. That depravity is unnatural which hates an object 
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hecause of its loveliness. It is not intuitive in the child, it 18 
rarely acquired by the man. The tribute of respect will be pail 
where it is due, of love to that which is lovely. Authority, to be 
loved, must be amiable; to be respected, must be respectable. 
When it possesses these qualities it will rarely he compelled to 
call to its aid either the fears or the weakness of its object. 
A great evil in school as well as family discipline, is the hal it 
f issuing a multitude of commands, obedience to which is never 
cnforeed; and of threatening disobedience with penaliies wideh 
ve never executed. In a inaltitude of commands there is canger 
f forevifulness or relaxation of vigilance, on the part of I e 
.uncher in regard to some of them; there is wide room for im! -- 
derstanding and obstinacy on the part of the scholar, in rep. τ 
‘otdl Fhe teacher's negligence, or any opportunity for digo, 
eneo, is rarely unimproved. One violation of rule aud esen; e 
com deteetion and punishment, is a strong inducement to aiant 
oiher ; while each e- cape encourages the hope and fortifie. the 
abit of impunity. Reasoning from the frequency wih vica 
dsinqueney has passed unnoticed, the child convinces hinisei os 
22h evi mand is issued, that disobedience to that will alas rc : το 
.ino harm to himself. The idea of rebellion soon heeenzst - 
iated in his mind with each requirement of the teacher. 70 
oarrs to caleulate with system and certainty the chance of z- 
“pe trom tho consequences of violated commands, and a eoatiiunt 
ey disetpline heeomes confirmed and practical. Trowerer numer ns 
ad resrous may be the rules laid down for his conduct, experi- 
once hes t taught him that a tyranny of form may be wees ail 
va-ciintingin execution. Ife has learned to despise an autheriiv 
which exists only in show and pretence, and which, from sciant «4 
of heart or inconsistency of will, is unsupported by iis own 
threztened penalties. The commands of a teacher should ie teow, 
clear, and simple. They should be reasonable, consistent, jus; 
houll commend themselves to the heart and conscience oi ihe 
ehiid. They should be restricted in their terms to the oeensica 
which called for them. — Exeeptin rare cases, disobedience should 
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not be threatened with punishment; when it is, the threat should 
be rigidly executed. 


A menace of punishment is an appeal in form to the lowest 
passions of the child. Jt assumes that he is most easily governed 
by his iears—that his cowardice is his strongest sentiment. It in- 
dieates in the teacher a distrust of his own authority, a distrust of 
the respect that is due him, a distrust of the goodness of the 
childish heart, a distrust of everything but the baseness of the 
childish nature. There may be dispositions which will bend only 
to foree and fear. Bat they are exceptions. It would be wrong 
to found upon their acts a system of school government, as it 
would be wrong to base a theory of society upon the vices of 
eonviets and malefactors, IF, however, it should occasionally be 
found neeessary to render tho fear of punishment a motive to 
obedience, it should rest not so much upon the severity of the 
penalty, as upon the certainty that it will follow the offense. 
Pledges of reward to merit, or of punishment to wrong, should 
never be broken. Criminals do not violate the law in view of 
the lightness of the penalty, but in the hope of avoiding it alto- 
gether, Cut off the chances of escape, and you destroy the 
gveatost indueement to erime. 


Commands should never be issued in haste, in thoughtlessness, 
oranger, In nine cases out of ten, reflection will show that cow- 
mands thus issued were unreasonable, or unjust; yet to retract 
them is humiliating, to connive at their violation is dangerous. A 
requirement should not be issued, a request granted or denied, ex- 
cept upon a full and impartial canvass of its merits. When a 
decision is made, it should be clearly stated and firmly main- 
tained; discussion or question should cease; to the child nothing 
should be left but obedience. -A decision otherwise made is liable 
to be so unjust or objectionable as to impress the mind of every 
child. The teacher may allow himself to be convinced by his 
scholars of his wrong, acknowledge his want of reason and judg- 
ment, and the loss of his title to their respect, or he must pertina- 
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ciously adhere to his injustice, leaving a sense and knowledge of 
it ever after rankling in their hearts. » 

The establishment of a code of rules, and their constant display 
before a school, is a fruitful source of difficulty, if not of injustice. 
Transgressions are various in their nature. Wide departures from 
a known rule may become venial, or even eommendable, by the 
circumstances under which they are committed, while slight devi- 
ations may be so identified with vicious design, with obstinacy 
and malice, as to be in the highest degree reprehensible. A rule 
forbidding scholars to climb neighboring fences, may be broadly 
violated by one scholar in the recovery of his hat, which the wind 
had blown into an adjoining field; while jt may be only infringed 
upon by another, whe mounted a few rails in order to plunder of 
its fruit an overhanging tree. To punish both transgressions alike 
would be rank injustice and cruelty. Yet the teacher must punish 
them alike, if he would vindicate his consistency, and the rules 
he had promulgated. The standing rules of a school should be 
fow and general. They should enjoin upon the children a prompt 
and free performance of duty, an observance of order, the neces - 
sity of good behavior, the constancy with which study should be 
pursued, and the respect due to the rights of property, whether 
inor out of school. By avoiding the announcement of all the 
details of duty and observance, the teacher avoids the danger of 
suggesting to children vices which their own invention would 
never have discovered, or their dispositions led them to cominit. 
lle reserves to himself the privilege of a sound discretion in judg- 
ing of the transgressions of his scholars, and the liberty of adapt- 
ing his rewards and penalties not only to the acts, but to the cir- 
cumstances, the dispositions, the strength, or the weakness of his 
scholars. 

Petulance on the part of the teacher is sure to produce disquiet 
and illshumor in the school. A petty vigilance in search of petty 
faults is not unlikely to be rewarded by numerous discoveries. 
Querulousness and anger will not be in want of objects for their 
exercise. The teacher who arrives at his school-room with a 
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ciouded brow and an uneasy mind, will soon succeed in rendering 
his school as uneasy as hihusei Ife wil detect scholars engaged 
πα ned ο... they never thought of before, the 
e zamission of which hes beon excited by his own evil influence 
alons Tle wih iind them restless in taeir studies, reekless of his 
ivl nearly as badas his own, 
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iuisschoiars, Having once learned that a teacher's or a parents 
itae of character is mot proof avainsthis importunate áciianda, 
a chil will not cease asking til hi real or imaginary wants aye 
supplal The confusion aud suevanee arising trom the indul 
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gence of such a habit throughout a school, is imaginable, not de- 
seribable. A teacher should calmly hear and consider each request 
of the scholar, and the first reply should be decisive. Ie should 
not allow it to be discussed or questioned. By this means he will 
soon Gestroy a habit which his own weakness, or that of parents 
or his predecessors, may have created. 

Children should be taught politeness. And by the.term polite- 
ness Ido not intend to be understood as prescribing any trivial 

end vain impertinences of form. By politeness I mean a kind and 
earnest consideration for the feelings and comfort of otliers; a 
rractical benevolence in the little acts of daily intercourse; a due 
respect for station, ago, and sex. These are the civil amenities of 
life which render its associations delightful, and which crown the 
enioyment of social and domestic affection. They serve to tempor 
the strifes of opinion and parties. They render gracetul and ae 
tractive the pursuits of business or study, of pleasure or ambition. 
They are the mild charities which we bestow upon each other, 
not for their intrinsic worth, but as evidences of the esteem waleh 
we acknowledge for goodness, of the respect we pay to virtue. 
They are the offspring of a genuine goodness of heart, of a king 
nud unseliish nature. Even when assumed but as a disguise and 
aiorm, they hide the grossness of evil, and banish from society 
depravel and revolting vice. They peculiarly become tie com 
"uot of children, who, of all others, should be kind, modest, and 
humane; who should own their subordination to authority ; wie 
shouid deny themselves what is offensive to others; aud who 
should, more freely than can be expected of active and struggling 

aturity, display the fruits of kindness and of love. 

“Oh ildren are not to be instructed and governed like those who 
have arrived at discreet and calculating maturity. Their fauits 
are the faults of thoughtlessness, of impulse, and ignorance. They 
are unacquainted with the severe logic of decorum, and the cold 
infusions of wordly prudence. As infants, their humors were in- 
ἀπ]σοά, and their little acts of mischief laughed at. They have 
not outgrown the efiects; perhaps not the habit, of being petted. 
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'Attle customs of vice, and little inclinations to transgress, iust 
ve carefully eradicated, The seeds of virtue and of knowledge 
must be carefully sown, their earliest growth encouraged, and the 
harvest hoped and waited for with patience. 


Jn the mind of the child is a moral sense of truth, of right, and 
of honor. It may be weak, but it is pure. Itimay be easily per- 
verted; it may be easily cherished, cultivated, end strengthened, 
until it shall be a pure and perfect guide to duty, a high test of 
worth and virtue. To this sense should all the moral precepts of 
parents and teachers be addressed. It is a gem worthy of polish, 
a plant worthy of culture. 


It is more dificult to make children understand, than to love 
virtue. Their attachments are strong from their earliest years ; 
their reason is weak even in advanced youth. The affections ma-- 
ture before the understanding. The heart ripeus and produces its 
fruit, while tlie intelleet is yet in its budding and blossoming time. 
The child early learns to love and be loved. ‘It is the first instinct 
of nature. It is perfect before many physical capacities are de- 
veloped, while the reason is yet in its earliest dawn. With grow- 
ing years the mind increases in strength, the body in power. Dut 
the affeetions do not grow. They have no period of adolescence. 
They spring spontaneously and at once into perfect development 
and beauty. They have no spring time, but are ever in the sum- 
1105 or autumn harvest. The affections of the child are ever in 
waiting tor an object of attachment, like the tendril plant for a 
support to which it can cling, and from which its fruit will hang 
i» purple clusters. By the affections a child is easily led. The 
heart is soft, gentle, impressible as yielding wax. It is easy to 
form in the heart of youth a love, which will lead to the practice, 
af virtue. With hardly less facility may the best instincts be per- 
verted and vice be formed into a habit. Of the two paths before 
it, its unhceding footsteps will as readily follow the one as the 
other. With a proper care 16 may be guided in the path to yir- 
tue, to usefulness. to honor—a way difficult to find from the di- 
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verging path of error, and through the thorn-intertangled space 
between, and hard to pursue by unpracticed feet. 

The moral sense and the affections are the means which a kind 
creator has provided tor educating the character of youth. These 
should be cultivated. The child should be taught to rely on his 
own consciousness of right as his rule of conduct, which is the 
first principle of self-government. 1ο should be taught to do- 
spise and shun falsehood, dishonor, and whatever is vicious and 
base—to admire and practice truth, temperance, and whatever is. 
virtuous and noble. He should be taught to love virtue for its 
loveliness, to hate evil because of the evil, and not from a 
selfish hope of reward, or a coward fear of punishment. lie 
should be taught to regard right more than he desires happiness, 
to dread wrong more than he shrinks from misery. Growing to 
manhood with these sentiments implanted in his heart, his intel- 
lect, as it ripens, will perceive their beauty, and his reason and in- 
telligent thought will wélcome them 88 a guide of life and a high- 
estsource of enjoyment. Virtue will have become habitual and 
intuitive, its practice a delight, its principles firmly rooted in both 
the heart and the understanding, and proof against either tempta- 
tion or fear. 


SYSTEM IN SCHOOLS. 


System is an essential feature in the proper conduct of every 
school. It should prevail in all the arrangements of study, of 
recitation, and of amusement. Απ. order of exercises should be 
composed, and placed in a conspicuous situation, so that all the 
school can see it while occupying their seats. It should contain 
the hour of opening school, a list of all the recitations, the e&act 
hour when they will commence, and the time they will consume, 
the hour and length of recess, and the hour of dismissal. This 
order should bestrictly observed. By such an arrangenient, each 
scholar will be able to know the exact timre when his lesson will 
be required, and that no trifling reason will excuse a want of pre- 
paration, It willrendér the school more profitable, will provide 
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"or the performance of a greater amount of labor, and will incul- 
ate al form habits of order in business, of promptness in duty, 


sud Of system in all things. 
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lections of language and terms with which the mind can be stored. 
The language of the book is nothing; the ideas, the principles of 
science, are all things. A remembrance of the bald and bare 
words in which truth is phrased, is nothing. It is an understand- 
ing of the sense which should be acquired by the child. If the 
teacher does not himself understand the principles of the science 
he professes to teach—if he can give no reasons but the authority 
e£ the book, he would render himself and his school a service by 
commencing their study. As he is, he may as well exchange sit- 

ualions with his scholars. They can determine from the book if 

auswersaro correctly given; he can do no more.. A knowledge 

aeguired by the memory "e. not by the understanding, is a pas 
ond worthless knowiecwe. Itis a system cf education that creates 

in its object intellectual punit de,—thzt dwars and deadens the 
childish mind. The teacher should understand the reasons of 
things. 11ο βμυπ Le able to expand to ilustrate, to enliven the 
lessons of tho class book. He should bo able to produce the re- 
sults of experience, of hypothesis, of argument, all of which 
should be adapted to the childish mind, should be calculated to 
lead it forth, to make it think aud reason for itself This is tho 
end, the object, and the aim or study. It is not to excreise tho 
memory. itis not to s stove the mind with facts. Ibis to discipline 
the intellect—to prepare it for efort and for action—to lay the 
foundations for a superstructure that shall possess strength, that 
shall possess grace, that shall be equal to gil the objects of utility 
and of bewuty. This is nota tabor of difficulty. It but requires 
the right means to be rightly used. It but requires that the 
teacher should recollect that the chills mind is not like his own, 
and an effort to adapt himself to the childish‘mind. I have rarely 
known such an attempt to fail. The child sees more quickly than 
another, the attempt to establish a communication by comin g down 
to his own level, and meets the effort by another to elevate that 
level. The mutual attempt will invariably prove successful, and 
each effort will render the next more easy and more complete in 
its results. It will not require long thus to create a love and đe- 
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sire on the part of the child for the acquisition of a knowledge 
that shall be valuable and substantial. 

The fault is no less that of parents than of teachers, that the 
end of edueation is degraded into the attainment of a mere smat- 
tering of books. The parent is too apt to estimate the progress of 
the child by the number of books that have been skimmed over, 
and not by the profundity or completeness of the knowledge 
acquired. The child who ean recite with flippant pertness and 
contidence the answers learned at school, is an object of parental 
pride and display. lle is deemed a credit to his teacher, is a 
source of gratification to friends. The long list of studies he has 
pursued is related with complacent vanity in the talent which in a 
few months triumphed over the dull formula of learning, mounted 
with electie speed the hill of science, and perched upon its top- 
most summit. It does not seem to be considered that a course of 
learning so extensive cannot but be superficial, and that the mem- 
ory so highly cultivated must have gained its strength and polish 
at the expense of the understanding. This disposition on the part 
of parents, the teacher should sternly resist. Ie should not flat- 
ter their vanity to the neglect of his duty; he should not allow 
his desire to please, and his self-interest, to overcome his better 
judgment. lle should not be persuaded into an attempt to make 
predigies of bright and favorite children. 

Education should be thorough. The first branch of science 
should be understood before the second is attempted. The earli- 
est knowledge of mathematics is an understanding of the unit—it 
is one—a single number. The nextstep is a combination of units, 
their addition, their subtraction, their multiplication, their divis- 
ion. To pass over, without thoroughly understanding, one of the 
primary or later rules, renders imperfect all future knowledge of 
the seience of numbers. It creates confusion in every subsequent 
acquisition, and leaves the child in the end with but a cloudy and 
uncertain idea of a subject which he may have made the study 
of years. The same illustration is perfect in regard to every other 
science. There is in each of them a starting point, the principle 
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of which is intelligible to any comprehension. To avoid it, or to 
destroy any link in the chain of progress, is to invalidate or impair 
every future knowledge of thescience, by depriving it of its ele- 
mentand reason. Study thus pursued is time mis-spent. An ao- 
curate knowledge cannot be obtained of any seience, while hurry- 
ing from branch to branch, leaving one but half mastered to at- 
tempt another—while flying from summit to summit, leaving the 
depths unexplored, and their mysteries unsolved. Knowledge 
thus aequired is ephemeral—it departs as the recollection loses its 
first freshness, and leaves the scholar, in the end, a mere sciolist 
and pretender. | 

The effect upon the character is not less deleterious than the 
cffect upon the intellect. It renders the child so taught, when he 
becomes a man, superficial in all his views of business and of 
life. It infuses hàn with its influenee, in all his pursuits of profit 
or advancement. It leads him to admire the showy instead of 
the real, to heed the dictates of his fancy rather than his reason. 
Ile learns to believe that the pretence is preferable to the sub- 
stance, as more easily gained, and equally profitable; he affects 
to impose upon others his smatterings for science ; it instils du- 
plieity and deceit. It renders him in turn the victim of every 
imposition more dazzling than his own, an easy prey to charlatan- 
ism and chicanery. IIe floats upon the surface of thought and 
opinion, is driven by every stray current from his anchorage, is 
carried away by every breath of fanaticism and folly. It ren- 
Jers his habits loose, his will ineonsistent. He will change his 
avocation with every change of season, is dismayed by the slight- 
est loss, is ruinously elated by the slighest prosperity. Το enga- 
ges in impossible experiments, tries all things in turn and fails in 
all, for the want of nerve, of judgment, of perseverance, of indus- 
try, of skill, for the want of every element of success. 

The objectof teaching is more than to store the mind with facts 
and terms of science. tis to develop the mind—to render ita 
power active in itself—a positive force, capable of self exercise and 
of self control. It is to cultivate the morals, to instil just princi- 
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ples, and to form correct habits. It isto ereate a proper regard 
for the mortal frame whose tenant is the mind—a reverence for 
the palace of an indwelling soul, for the rules of its sustenance, its 
preservation, its sanctity from evil and uneleanness. Tt is to de- 
valon symmetrically the growing man with his triune naturo and 
his mauitold capacities, to fit him for the world in which he isto 
live, and the immortality he is to share, This is teaching—this 
tue duiy of the teacher, 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


zt ts by law rendered the duty of the Superintendent of 
Pubie Instruction, to recommend the introduction, and secure a 
uniformity, of text-books in the publie scuools through: nt. the 
sigta and to discourage the uso of sectarian books an d s-ctarian 
ο κας, 

in tho dq'ehurpge of this duty, [dust venr expressed my high 
ofinion of the series (2 books recomme: did I see no goc rete 
sento change that recommendation except i one or two minor 
partewars ΕΓ theretore repeat, with these additions, the Hs 
whieh formed the subject of my dormer recciumendation, and 
eonunend tie same to adoption and use by the schools of this 
pue: 

aiding Books.—Swan's Primary School Readers, Parts tet, 

2d aud ed 
Swan's Grammar $ T Roader., 
Swaas District School Reader. 

Aga distinct exercise for advanced scholars, once or twice a 
week, I would also recommend the use of the American Manual, 
by hd eph D. Burleigh, L. L. D., and Swan's Instructive Reader. 

wan's Reading Books, commencing with children in the 
T and leading them by regular gradations through the en- 
tire series of five books, present a most thorough, systematic and 
philosophical method of teaching the art of reading. 
Spelling Book. swirs. 
p ivtionary.—W ebster's, 


? 
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As a defining dictionary I think Webster’s unequalled by any 
in the language. His quarto dictionary should have a place upon 
the school-room desk. of every teacher in the State. 

Worcester's, as a hand book for scholars. 

Geographies.—Mitchell’s Primary Geography. 

School Geography and Atlas. 


es Geographical Question Book. 
Arihmetics.—Intellectual Arithmetic, Colburn's. 
Written S Ray's. 


Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic is a work that has been long 
and extensively used in nearly every State in the Union. There 
are many works of more recent issue, upon this subject, intended 
tosupply the place which this little volume has so successfully oc- 
cupied, but none, I think, equals it in merit. 

Algebra.—Ray’s. 

Geometry.—Davies’ Practical. 

Astronomy.—Smith’s, (quarto.) 

Grammar.—Green's, Elements of English Grammar. 

Ithink this book incomparably better adapted to the present 
wants of our schools than any other work on the subject with 
which I am acquainted. 

Analysis of Words.—McElligot’s Manual. 

Lfistortes.—Darley’s First and Second Books of History. 

Goodrich's History of the United States, (new edi- 
tion, with questions.) 

Parley's books have always been favorites with scholars for 
their interesting style and adaption to the youthful comprehension. 
They eontain a vast amount of important information that is no- 
where else so well and so correctly told. 

Botany.—W ood's. 

aturat P losophiy.—J ohnson's. 

Chemisiry.—J ohnson’s Turner’s Elements. 

Book Keeping.—The large proportion of the children of the 
State receive all their education in public schools. Among the 
reparations for business and active life which they there receive 

ve » 
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some knowledge of book-keeping is an object of importance. "As 
a practical and useful work upon this subject, I would recommend 
Mayhew’s Practical Book Keeping. 


TRAVELING OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


During the past year I have visited twenty-eight counties, ful. 
filling in each, so far as practicable, the duties prescribed by law. 
In the new and more sparsely settled counties, I have advised and 
consulted with friends of education, visited schools, and lectured 
upon, such subjects connected with popular education, as the wants 
of the various communities seemed to require. In the more pop- 
ulous counties, [have invited the teachers to assemble at the coun- 
ty seat, or some central point; when assembled, I have organized 
temporary normal schools, which continued from one to two weeks 
the days being devoted to instruction and discussion, and the eve 
nings to lectures upon educational topics, by able citizens, one or. 
more of the teachers, or myselt. So far as my observation ex- 
tended, I am led to believe that these labors were not destitute of 
beneficial results. It has been my pleasure to witness everywhere 
a growing zeal and hope in the success of our free school system, 
and I have found even in the newest settlements, and on the bor- 
ders cf the unreclaimed wilderness, school houses rising side by 
side with the first humble dwellings of emigrants, and a cheerful 
expenditure of labor and of means to secure its benefits. 


TEMPORARY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ll 


There are in the State not less than from five to six thousand 
persons engaged a portion or all of the time, in the business of 
teaching. A large proportion of these are without special prepar- 
ation for the profession, having entered upon its duties from a pas- 
sing inclination, as a temporary source of profit, while seasons or 
circumstances interrupt the pursuit of other employments, or as 
an ultimate resort for the means of livelihood. To mitigate the 
disadvantages arising from the engagement in teaching of a num- 
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ber of persons 80 diversified im qualifications and character, I have 
adopted the system ‘of holding temporary Normal schools, for their 
instruction in the branches of science and the art of teaching. 
These schools have been thus far conducted under manifold em- 
barrassments, without legal’ provision for their organization, or 
means for their support. ‘The labor en my own part was volunta. 
ry. The wantof other means creatéd the necessity of taxing the 
generosity of citizens for the support of my assistants. - 


Many of these schools were well attended, and notwithstanding 
the difficulties necessary to be encountered, I am satisfied that 
they have been of practical utility, and that great good would re- 
sult from their incorporation into our general plan of public 1 in 
struction. Aside from the beneficial influence of lectures and in- 
struction by the state superintendent and his assistants, the best 
results arise from the communion of the teachers of a county each 
with the other. Even the most accidental meeting of two intelli- 
vent teachers, and the consequent interchange of sentiment and 
experience, is seldom unfruitful . of mutual benefit. When large 
numbers meet for culture and instruction, the benefit must be pro- 
portionately increased. The attrition of mind with mind, thy 
2ouncil and varied experience of the many, lend attractions to the 
scene, awaken a desire to elevate the character of the profession, 
ind to render its members more worthy the enlightened confidence 
bf the community. They separate improved and strengthened 
for their work—their cares, their trials and their perplexities light- 
ened by sympathy, and return to their school room with renewed 
vigor, with higher hopes, with enlarged views, and with increased 
attachment to their responsible calling. 


In my last annual report, I urged upon the législature the im- 
portance of an appropriation to be placed at the disposal of the 
superintendent of public instruction, for expenditure in holding 
schools of this description. Therecommendation did not prevail 
through a disagreement between the two houses. ' Another year's 
experience in their operations has confirmed me in the opinion ` 
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that such an appropriation might be used in a manner to secure to 
our publie schools benefits more than commensurate with the ex- 
penditure. 

It has been suggested that instead of an appropriation to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the superintendent of publie in- 
struetion, an equal sum shouid be distributed between the several 
counties, to be used under the direction of the county authorities. 
I have serious doubts whether such a disposition of the fund would 
be attended by any corresponding results. In the first place, the 
authorities of a county could not employ a suitable teacher and 
assistant, except at exorbitant rates, as a consideration for the 
brevity of the term, and the sacrifice demanded in leaving other 
engagements. In the second place, cach county would, under 
such asystem, proceed independently of all others in the plan of 
instruction and discipline. In no two counties would that uni. 
formity prevail which is of the highest importance to any school 
system. Again, the money apportioned to each county would 
necessarily be small—probably too small fur advantageous use, 
and would suffer from a constant process of absorption in passing 
through a multitude of hands. The responsibility of establishing 
the schools would be so far divided among the officers of forty or 
fifty different counties as to rest nowhere, and their total failure in 
many counties would be the consequence of none feeling interest 
enough in them to attend to their management. There would be 
in each county a number of aspirants to the dignity of conducting 
the school, a selection from among whom would be too often de- 
cided by political or personal friendship, and not for fitness or abil- 
ity to teach. The instructor would frequently be found inferior 
to the great majority under his instruction, and would necessarily 
lose the respect he ought to merit. Inafew years the whole sys- 
tem would fall into disrepute, as extravagant, cumbrous, and des- 
titute of good to the State. 

On the contrary, such an appropriation in the hands of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, could be expended in the em- 
ployment of the best teachers, who, for the consideration of a 
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lengthy engagement, would be willing to render their services at 
a fairerrate. His own immediate superintendence would produce 
an efficacious uniformity throughout the whole system. The sum 
would be sufficient for advantageous expenditure, and, passing 
upon his order directly from the treasury to his employees, would . 
not be liable to any process of depletion in its passage. Its proper 
expenditure being made one of his official cares and respon- 
sibilities, would receive the best attention in his power to bestow, 
for upon it would rest his reputation as an officer of the State, and 
his credit for honesty and ability in the public service. It is true 
that the management of a system of temporary Norma! Schools 
would render his office a laborious one, and would leave but a 
small portion of his term to indulgence and ease. But I have yet 
to learn that the servant of a State has a better title to repose upcn 
the honor of his elevation and make his office an easy sinecure, 
than the servant of an individual. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


No appropriation has yet been made to carry into effect the 
provision of the constitution relative to a State Normal School. 
That a school of this character is needed, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing good teachers for our schools is the best evidence. They are 
now obliged to dependin many instances, upon persons of doubt- 
ful fitness for their duties, or the chance of engaging a teacher 
educated for the profession in another State. We should, in this 
respect, be made independent. There should be in our own midst 
an institution in which a thorough knowledge, not only of the 
science of teaching, butalso of classification and discipline, might 
be acquired. ‘Temporary Normal Schools will do much to awaken 
an interest in community, improve those actually engaged in 
teaching, and elevate the charcter of public schools; but they 
cannot do away with the necessity of a permanent Normal School. 
The former act as auxiliaries to the latter. | 

Until we have an institution of this kind, we cannot reasonably 
expect the charter of our schools will be commensurate with 
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the munificence of our fund. I would therefore commend this 
subject to your consideration. 


STATE TEACIIERS^ ASSOCIATION. 


While visiting the various counties of the State, 1n the discharge 
ot my official duties, I have formed in many of them County 
Teachers’ Associations, composed of teachers and others interested 
in their objeets, deeming that such organizations might be of 
utility in advancing the cause of education. To further extend 
the same plan, I last summer issued notices, inviting the teachers 
of the State to meet in convention at Madison, for the purpose of 
forming a State Teacher's Association, to which+the eounty socie- 
ties should be auxiliary. In compliance to the invitation, a num- 
ber of teachers met in the Capitol on the 12th day of July, and 
organized by the adoption of a constitution and the: election of 
officers for the ensuing year. l 

The convention continued in session through several days, during 
which able addresses were delivered by Chancellor Larmor, of 
the State University, the Itev. C. Lorp, of Madison, J.. L. PICKARD, 
A. M., of Platteville, ΟΠΑΜΡΙΟΝ S. Crass, Esq., of Racine, J. G. 
McMyny, A. B., then of Kenosha, and J. T. Mers, Esq., of Lan- 
caster. 

It has been the habit, in other States where similar assoeiations 
have existed, for the- Legislature to authorize the publication.of 
their proceedings and lectures. I suggest the subject for you: 
consideration. 


LAEGE DISTRICTS AND UNION SCHOOLS. 


A small number of large school districts in a town is less ex- 
pensive, and more productive of benefits, than a large nnmber of 
small distriets. The simplest calculation will demonstrate the fact. 
Suppose a town to contain two hundred children, divided into ten 
schools of twenty scholars each. Ten school-houses must be erect- 
ed, at à cost of $300 each; they must be kept in repair, and sup- 
plied with furniture and fuel. Ten teachers must be employed at 
—to state a low and inadequate price, —$20 per month, including 
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their board. Let ‘us farther ‘suppose that, instead of tex schools, 
hut two are made to accommodate all the scholars. The sum de- 
voted to building ten small, inconvenient, and uncomfortable 
houses, and furnishing them meanly, would be sufficient to com- 
plete two capacious, airy, and well ventilated buildings, divided 
into compartments for scholars of different sizes, arranged for 
eomfort and adorned with taste. A male teacher of superior fit- 
ness could be employed for $50 per month, and two female teach- 
ers for $20 each, per month, for each school, making the expendi- 
{ure for principal teachers and assistants, of rare fitness and capac- 
ity, in both schools, $180, instead of $200, per month, divided 
into paltry sums among a half score of persons raised by their 
wages scarcely above mendicancy. The two schools would be. 
well attended. The means of large and afluent districts would 
enable them to maintain schools during eight or ten months in 
the year. Good teachers would render them attractive and profit- 
able. The large houses, the fine grounds, the overshading trees, 
would render them the abodes of eomfort, health and beauty. All 
{his would, moreover, be obtained with taxes so trifling as scarcely 
to be felt as a burden. What a contrast does this present to tlie 
scattered houses of mean appearance and small dimensions, by 
the way side or on the open prairie; the dwindling schools, ap- 
proached with reluctance, attended withont benefit, and finally 
left with a joyous sense of relief; the teacher earning by: profit- 
less labor a scanty pittance; and a district overburdened with | 
enormous taxes. 

Union schools should: be established wherever practicable, and 
it is practicable in all villages of moderate size, and.in any thickly 
settled tract of country. Ihave been repeatedly asked, “ what 
is a Union School?" It is such an one as 1 have described. A house: 
should be built sufficiently large to accommodate with comfort 
the scholars who will probably attend. It should be so divided 
into apartments that the younger scholars may remain together 
under one teacher, and those more advanced under another. A 
third, and, intermediate department is-sometimes or frequently nec- 
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essary. Scholars thus classified are found to learn with greater 
rapidity than when crowded into a single apartment, in which all 
studies are pursued at once, under a single teacher, whose atten- 
tion is required by so many objects that generally all are neglected. 
In Union Schools, the range of studies in a single department be- 
ing limited, larger classes are formed, and the great body of the 
school is continually under the immediate instruction of the 
teacher. Scholars learn better in large schools and in large classes, 
if not too large, than in small ones. They find many others en- 
gaged in the same studies. They have the encouragement and 
excitement of numbers. The pursuit by a large body of the same 
object, excites an emulation and ambition for success, A. test 18 
mentally applied of who shall learn the most and learn it best.— 
Each is anxious to bear, and strives to win, the palm of triumph. 
Rivalry stimulates exertion; it calls forth new energies of the 
mind and invests with a thrilling interest the studies that would 
otherwise prove a dull and laborious task. 

Town Superintendents should resist the constant importunities 
of members of school districts, for their division. School districts 
should not be divided except from actual necessity—the impossi- 
bility of crossing rivers and marshes to school; their immoderate 
and unreasonable size ; or an irrecoucilable conflict of feeling and 
interest, between its different parts. A district is not too large in 
which the boundaries are a mile or a mile and a half from the 
center, where the school-house should be located. That distance 
" does not form too long a walk for children confined through the 
day to silence and study. The lungs become oppressed by hot 
and impure air. They should have time for purfieàtion and ex- 
pansion by the inhalation of a free and cool atmosphere. The 
muscles become relaxed or contracted by restraint. They should 
be invigorated by active exertion. The blood courses heavily 
along the veins, the eyes grow dull, the countenance pallid. Ac- 
tion in the’ open air causes the blood to bound through the system, 
it brings life to the eye and color to the cheek. Exercise is nec- 
essary to children, to the existence of health and the development 
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of the physical form and powers. Such reasons are conclusive 
against that too parental tenderness which sacrifices the health to 
the ease of the child. The equivocal care, kind perhaps, but fa- 
tal, which excludes a growing child from the air, the changes of 
temperature, and from physical exertion, is the surest passport to 
lingering, if not mortal disease. A long walk to school will do 
children no harm. It is the last reason to urge against large school 
districts. 

Instead of dividing school districts, town superintendents should 
attach territory to those districts which possess, or intend to erect, 
large and good houses, on sites easy of access. They should, 
when practicable, consolidate small districts. By these means 
may be obtained, at length, a body of school districts large and 
massive in form, wealthy in means, possessing substantial and ca- 
pacious houses, and maintaining schools alike creditable to their 
enterprise and fruitful of good. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


"The establishment of a public High School in each county, for 
the benefit of the more advanced scholars from the distriet schools, 
formed one of the topics of my last annual report. An institution | 
of this character is evidently contemplated by the constitution, in 
the provision that the residue of the school fund income “shall 
be appropriated to the support and maintenance of academies and 
normal schools.” In the older counties, such schools appear to 
be already demanded. There is in each of them a sufficient num- 
ber of scholars who have passed through the course of study pre- 
seribed by law or adopted from convenience, in the district schools, 
to form large and respectable classes in the higher branches of 
science. They have now no resort for continuing their education, 
except at private establishments, or the preparatory departments 
of the universities and colleges. This want should be supplied by 
the State. It should furnish an intermediate grade between the 
public schools and the university. I would therefore recommend 
the parage of an act, authorizing such counties as are disposed to 
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avail themselees of its provisions, to establish county high 
schools, to be supported by a proportion of the school fund ap- 
portioned to such counties, and by. a tax upon property. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

One year ago the university fund of this state amounted to. 
$45,441 84, Its present amount is $95,732 40. 

The inadequacy of the income to entirely support the univer- 
sity, has created the necessity for charges upon students for room 
rent, janitor's fees, and tuition. Of the amount of these charges 
per annum, upon each student, I am not aware, but I am informed 
that the Boord of Regents will abolish them as soon as the increase- 
in the fund shail render them no longer necessary for the payment 
of the expenses of the institution. 

The evident intent of the constitution is that the university. 
shall bo tree to all the children of the state who can pass the 
proper examination. It was doubtless supposed that the fund 
placed at its disposal by the bounty of Congress would be suff- 
cient for its support without resort to either taxation or charges.— 
The limited sale of the lands has thus far delayed tho original de- 
sign. It is hoped however that the fund at the close of the present 
year wil be sufficient to permit the realization of the beneficent: 
intent of the constitution. 

This, with the establishment of county high schools, is neces- 
sary to render complete the system of free education adopted by 
the state. It would perfect the gradation of schools in which a 
course of study could be pursued, without eost to the student, from 
the first to the highest branches of science. It would render 
the system simple and perfect,—in its arrangement and utility 
equal to the wants of the people. In. the district school, the 
common and necessary branches.could be acquired. In the coun- 
ty high school the student could prepare for the pursuits of life 
—if a merchant, for business—if a mechanic, for entering upon | 
his trade—if a professional man, for obtaining the elements of his. 
professional studies. In the: university, the best. intellectual 
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cultivation could be obtained, fitting aman for the active employ- 
‘ments of science, or the highest walks of literature. 

The University is the property of the State. It belongs to the 
people. It isa part of our system of public instruction. In its 
management and its provisions of support, it is not different from 
any school district in the State. Like the district school, it is the 
means provided by the policy of the nation for the education of 
the people, and it has been wisely placed under the control of 
those for whose good it was established. As each district elects 
its own officers, the State elects the officers of the University. - 
As one endowed. with & publie fund for its maintenance, so is the 
other. The same policy which leads a school district board to 
employ the best talent for teaching, led the Board of Regents to 
place the University under an able and secoinplished Faculty. 
As the people of a school district guard and foster its interests, 
the people of the State should guard and foster the interests of 
the University. There should be in the mind of every citizen a 
high desire for its prosperity and success. It should stand high 
in publie opinion. It should receive the patronage of the best 
classes, and of all classes, in Society. It should call forth a regard 
proportionate to the place which it occupies in our educational 
system, to its uses and object, to what is due it as the possession. 
and inheritance of the people. 


PUBLIO AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


It has been a subject of serious consideration with the friends. 
of free education, that our public schools are, toa ceitain extent, 
objects of social distrust and prejudice. That these sentiments. 
‘are not freely expressed, does not conflict with the fact of their 
existence. Indeed, so far as expression is concerned, contrary 
sentiments would seem to be universal. All avow an admiration 
for the theory which renders the State a bounteous guardian to its 
children, and opens its treasury to defray the cost of: their educa- 
tion. None exercise a restraint upon their enthusiasm, when is. 
unfolded all of that system. of instruction which. is. the counten — 
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part to a gospel that was without price and was preached to the 
poor. Yetitis a melancholy comment on the evanescent nature of 
such sensibility, that among those most highly elated at the 
charms of a free educational system—among those whose intelli- 
gence and refinement best fit them to appreciate the superiority 
of an educated over an uneducated community—many refuse to 
avail themselves of the advantages of such a system, if able to 
patronize any other. The children of the wealthy seldom enter 
the public schools, or are carly removed to private or distant estab- 
lishments of learning. The public schools, endowed by the be- 
neficence of the nation, and supported by the treasure of the State, 
are, to a great extent, deprived of the countenance of the affluent 
and the polite, and a stigma rests upon them as schools for the 
vulgar and poor. 


So far as this feeling springs from the aristocratic insolence ot 
wealth—from a vanity in the accident which made one man rich 
and another poor—so far as it is the fruit of a contempt for pov- 
erty merely as such—no good can result from its discussion. Such 
a feeling can only exist ina weak understanding combined with 
a bad heart. It is useless to address to those entertaining it the 
language of either satire or sense. In order to obtain their pat- 
ronage, public schools must become fashionable. They will then 
be no longer objects of contempt to those who look upon the pos- 
session of wealth the highest virtue, and the want of it the lowest 
vice. 

But there are reasons urged by parents of respectability, and 
atiluence, for not sending their children to the public school, that, 
for their plausability, are deserving of serious consideration. 

One of these reasons, and the one most frequently urged, is, a 
fear that children will contract habits of vice and obscenity from 
the class they ihere meet. I am satisfied that these fears are 
groundiess; but assuming, if the assumption can be justified, that 
they have an apparent cause, I ask if the public schools are alone 
subject to the jpvenile vices, and to the evil of rude manners and 
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corrupting examples? Have wealthy parents mourned less fre- 
quently than others over the ruin of their offspring? Are the im- 
moralities which have destroydd the usefulness and blighted the 
honor of children of affluence, the immoralities of the poor and the 
rude, or are they far removed from indigent rusticity—those to 
which wealth, fashionable companionship, and polite temptation 
are necessary? A correct answer to these enquiries, will show 
whether the publie schools have been prolific of evil, and whether 
an education in a private school has proved a salvation from error 
and sin. Vice—seductive vice—must be invested with fascinating 
charms, to dazzle, to bewilder, to delude. Gross and revolting 
vice presents no temptations. Filth and rudeness do not invite 
imitation even from the susceptible mind of childhood. i 

But if vice and vicious influences do prevail in the pubhe 
schools, what isthe duty of the intellectual and refined class of 
society in regard to them? Itis in these schools that nine-tenths 
of our population receive their education, that they acquire opin- 
ions and habits which they carry into all the relations of active 
life. Should they be abandoned as nurseries of vice, to entail 
ruin upon thousands, or should they be reformed, elevated and 
purified? -If I am asked by those who shun, and yet desire to im- 
prove them, how the reformation is to be accomplished, I answer, 
the first step is to send your children there. You will then feel an 
interest in the labor proportionate to the love you bear your off- 
spring. lf your children are really models of conduct and mor- 
als, they will at once elevate the standard of the whole school, not 
only in counterbalancing by the purity of their demeanor, the 
vieiousness of others, but by affording a constant example and 
incentive to virtue. 

But children cannot forever be separated from the classes which 
form the public schools. They must at some time re-enter the 
world, and mingle, and live with them. Is it better to allow them 
to remain always in that atmosphere, to purify and render it whole- 
some, or to remove them from it, but to return again when it has 
become laden with more noxious vapors, and more deadly exhal 
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tions? How weak is that policy which removes them from dan- 
ger by removing them from the scene of strife, instead of arming 
them to encounter perils and temptations. 


Τ have thus far proceeded upon the violent ento that pnb- 
lic schools were obnoxious to the charges which have been 
brought against them. But the truth is that in their effect upon 
the morals, there is little choice between a public anda private 
school. The same evils are produced in both by the contact of 
a variety of minds, and dispositions, by the recklessness of parents 
and teachers, by childish depravity and folly. 

It is again urged that the public schools are not intellectually of 
a high order, and that a better education can be obtained at a 
private school. Igravely ask by whose fault aro they degraded 
intellectually as well as morally? Does not the same act of re- 
moval which depressed the standard of virtue, depress the stand- 
ard of science? The very act of taking from a school its best 
scholars is the severest blow which it can receive. It leaves 
classes for whom a less accomplished teacher, employed at a lower 
price, is deemed sufficient. Itdrives the best teachers from the 
public schools to private schools, where they can realize a com- 
pensation equal to their excellence. The interest which parents 
feelin the means of education, will abide by the school where 
their children are taught. If they are kept in the publie school, 
parents will devote their energies to render ita fit place for their 
edueation. If they areremoved to a private school the public 
school will lose its best elements of usefulness and success. 


I do not wish to be understood as drawing invidious com- ' 
parisons, but instances are necessary to illustrate the principle. 
In the city of Milwaukee, as will be seen by the accompanying 
tables the number of children is 12,679. Of that number but 
4,640 have attended the publie schools. After making a large de- 
duction for those who attend neither, it will remain evident that 
nearly or quite as many attend private aspublie schools. A 
large number of children who would be ornaments to the public 
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schools, whose presence would elevate their character for both sci- 
ence:and morality, never attend them. A first consequence is 
that the standard of the schools being thus lowered, teachers re- 
ceive at the highest but $500 per annum—asum for which in a 
city where the cost of living is great, and where the highest 
qualifications are requisite, no principal teacher should be forced 
to labor. A second consequence is, that many parents are led by 
the example of others to distrust the public schools, and yet, feel- 
ing unable to defray the expense of a constant attendance at a 
private school, their children are in no school at alla large portion 
of the time. <A third consequence is, that a large sum is ex- 
pended in the maintenance of private schools, which, if addea 
tothe amount which the State bestows, and expended upon 
the public school houses and schools, would render them the 
very temples of taste and elegance, the very seats of literature and 
refinement. A last sesuli is that the publie schools lose, or never 
enjoy that high standing in social opinion which they should 
hold, and are degraded in common repute into charity schools for 
the indigent and the penurious. Such results may not be fully re- 
alized, but that such is the inevitable tendency is c Md by 
experience. 


In the city of Kenosha, on the contrary, I believe there isnota 
private school which receives any extensive patronage. Out of 
about 4,000 children, nearly four-fifths—comprising alike the 
wealthy and the poor—attend the public schools. An. accom- 
plished teacher is employed, at a salary of $700 per annum, and 
able assistants at proportionate rates. Their public school is a 
model of morality and manners, and is exercising upon the com- 
munity a good and lasting influence. 


As a further instance, I may allude to the city of Racine. A 
high eppreciation of the publie school policy has led to the erec- 
tion of a school-house, elegant in architecture, large in propor- 
tions, and more complete and commodious in its arrangements 
than any other school-house in the State. They have employed, 
at a salery,of $800 per-annum, a teacher concerning whom I am 
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happy on this occasion to say, that he has πο superior in his pro- 
fession. They intend that their public school shall afford in its 
various departments the means of a thorough academical educa- 
tion. 

I might with justice speak in similar terms of the publie school 
in Beloit, and perhaps of those in other towns and villages of the 
State. l 
Munificent financial aid, or strict official care, does not consti- 
tute that patronage which is of the highest necessity to render a 
system of public education successful. The city of Milwaukee 
taxes its citizens heavily, for the support of its public schools. Its 
corporate credit has been loaned to procure means for the erection 
of large and costly school-houses. There is an apparent pride 
and interest in their public schools, pervading all classes. It but 
requires that these sentiments should become active and personal, 
that the elass which now support a vast number of private schools 
should transfer their children to the public schools, and rescue 
them from the disrepute in which fashionable opinion has placed 
them, to render them equal to all wants in the advantages bestowed 
upon students, and in their influence alike upon the intellect and 
the morals. 

I have thus far attempted to show the wrong wrought by the 
policy of the wealthy upon the cause of free education. Its con- 
sequences have a still wider extent. It instils in the minds of their 
children a vain and inflated sense of superiority over those less 
favored, while it inspires in the popular mind a deep hatred of a 
mercenary aristocracy. A prejudice of caste is created, which 
will grow into a mutual and hostile contempt between the differ- 
ent ranks in society. 

As a last consideration may be urged the advantages which the 
children of luxury and refinement may themselves obtain by early 
association with the class which forms the great mass of society. 
No man is secure from the inconstancies of fortune. All must at 
some time mingle with the world, and be subject to its fluctuations, 
its chances and changes. In this struggle, the superiority of that 
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man is great who possesses a knowledge of all the various classes 
in society, of their maxims, their habits, and their prejudices. 

This knowledge cannot be obtained at a private school, where 
the child sees but one class of society, where he witnesses but a 
single manifestation of the multifarious forms which existence as- 
sumes—that form in which it is gilded by wealth, pampered by 
luxury, and enervated by ease. llesees but one channel in which 
the thoughts, the hopes, and the tendencies of society flow. When 
he enters the world, he finds himself a stranger to the broad di- 
versification of human character, his knowledge confined to the 
narrowest limits, and every valuable lesson of life still to learr. 
He finds himself unequal to competition with those whom he has 
been left to despise, and far outstripped in the race for success and 
honor. He may or may not see, when too late, that his inferior- 
ity consisted in his ignorance of mankind beyond his peculiar 
class, and that this inferiority was the cause of his failure. 

In the public school, this knowledge is instilledd by daily ex- 
perience and active association. It is acquired by witnessing the 
constant developments of passion, of hope, of habit, and of pride. 
The child obtains a knowledge of the world, coeval with the first 
knowledge of science. He learns the lesson of human nature by 
contact with all its forms—a knowledge which will place him far 
in advance of those who delay its acquirement till demanded by 
necessity. It enables him to avoid many of the misfortunes of 
ignorance, and to adapt his means to the object at which he aims. 
Bred and taught with the masses of society, he becomes one of 
and one with them, linked to them by a common sympathy, a 
common interest, a common destiny. This knowledge will teach 
him the folly of a contempt for those upon whom all are depend- 
ent, as the most magnificent superstructure is dependent upon its 
broad and deep foundation. It will teach him to prize mankind 
more highly—that rusticity of manner does not necessarily, or of- 
ten, proceed from rudeness of heart—that the finest sentiments ΄ 
may be hidden beneath coarseness and penury—that poverty can- 
not degrade a noble virtue, or wealth ennoble a-deprading vice, 
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Ile will find it of practical utility in all the affairs of life, the in- 
spiration of a nobler motive to exertion, and of a higher zeal in 
his struggles for success. 

It was in view of considerations like these that πορτα, the 
American patriot and statesinan, exclaimed, “If I had as many 
children as old Priam, I would send them all to the public school.” 


THE DUTY OF PARENTS. 


The duty of parents in. regard to our public schools, seems to 
be almost wholly neglected, if not almost wholly misunderstood. 
That duty does not consist alone in financial aid and a discharge 
of the business of districts. It consists in a personal attention to 
the schools themsclves, in a personal supervision of the pursuits 
of study, and the manner of discipline. Visits of parenty to the 
school-room should be frequent and unceremonious. They should 
often associate with their children, and with the teacher, and 
should show a deep interest in all the affairs of school. They 
should observe the progress and conduct of scholars—should en- 
courage their hopes and stimulate their ambition by words and 
smiles of approval. They should consult with the teacher in re- 
gard to the welfare and management of the school, and should in 
all ways and manners render his burden lighter by sharing it with. 
him. 

To leave the duty of visitation and supervision to school officers 
entirely, is wrongful neglect. By them it is too often performed 
with chilling and otiieial despatch, and their presence is rather an 
embarrassment to both teacher and scholar. Dut? parents are 
moved by different considerations. Their visits are the results of 
affection, not made in view of the penalty of an official bond. 
Their interest is genuine and parental. Their presence, when it 
becomes a habit, scholars will feel as no restraint, but as a motive 
to better exertion. The teacher will feel it as an aid, an aisistance 
in bearing his burden of toil—a pledge that his labor is approved. 
It will give encouragement to effort, a new zest in the pursuit of 
knowledge, a new interest in the dry details of study. It will 
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render the school-house a temple to affection as well as science, 
and, no less than the parental dwelling, a home to the child. 

Want of familiarity with the branches of study and the max- 
ims of modern education, is not a sufficient reason to excuse the 
neglect of this duty. Parents may not be able to judge if an- 
swers to questions of science are given with technical exactness, 
but they can judge whether they are givon with promptnoss, with 
an appreciation of the subject, with attention, and respect of man- 
ner. They may not understand the forms of grammatical analy- 
sis, or the rules of mensuration; but they understand the forms of 
school government and the rules of good behavior and good breed- 
ing. They can learn whether the scholars love and respect their 
teacher, whether they are acquiring sentiments and habits of vir- 
tue or of vice, and they can evince a just and encouraging solic- 
itude for the wolfare of the school. 

An ignorance of the sciences the children are pursuing is no 
sound exeuse for neglecting all the conduct and all the affairs of 
school. With equal force might our ignorance of mechanical art 
be urged against the impropriety of a personal attention to the. 
labors of artizans in our employ. Because we cannot ourselves 
build a splendid edifice, shall we exercise no supervision over the 
mechanic whom we engage to erect our dwelling? Should we 
urge our ignorance of the infinite variety of columns and arches 
and architraves with all their graceful or gorgeous adornments, as 
a reason for neglecting the advancing structure and for trusting 
its tasteful completion to the mercenary skill of the laborer? We 
will rather visit the scene of labor from day to day and exercise 
a care and vigilance proportionate to the interest we feelin the 
object. What lady gives her ignorance in the researches of bot- 
any as a reason for leaving her plants and flowers to the change- 
fal influences of stn and air, to be withered by dronght, choked 
by weeds, or prostrated by the storm? She rather returns daily to 
her beds of flowers, refreshes them with grateful moisture, sup- 


plants the vulgar herbs that overshadow their verdure and bloom, 
watchesth2 swelling bud with interest, aud hails the bursting 
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flower with delight. Because she is unacquainted with the secret 
processes by which nature restores blossoms to the blighted stalk; 
and produces from the minutest germs prodigies of beauty and 
fragrance, she does not leave the weeds to grow up with the flow- 
ers, the tendrils to trail unsupported on the ground, or to the 
chances of sunshine and shower, the nurture of the delicate herb. 
Yet the parent who would not trust a mechanic to perform his 
labor out of sight—the parent who would not trust the prosperity 
‘of her flower garden to the spontaneous luxuriance of nature, 
trusts, unwatched and without concern, the erection of a fair fab- 
ric of virtue, whose fonndations shall be in the childish heart— 
trusts the impregnation and growth of virtuous sentiments and 
habits in the childish character—trusts the cultivation of the child: 
ish intellect, the present care of the child and his good for years 
to come, to the selfish interest or careless neglect of a hireling and 
a stranger. 

Is this wise—is it just? Is it not rather neglecting, shamefully 
neglecting, the choicest fruits of affection, the pledges of human 
happiness, the vessels freighted with all of social and domestic 
wealth? We live again in our children. Would we wish that 
they should be continually in the eyes of men an honor and a con- 
solation to our fame—warrants of the respect we paid to virtue 
and to virtuous living; or would we wish them to exist as memo- 
rials of our carelessness, where care most was due—of the neglect 
we practiced towards the objects of highest concern? Onur chil- 
dren are the gifts which we present to society, to support and 
constitute its existence in futurity. Shall they be proper gifts— 
—shall they be worthy? Shall they win for us a title to gratitude 
and to thanks for having given to society objects and ornaments 
of pride, orshall they win for us the infamy of having burdened 
it with members that are a taint anda corruption—its traitors and 
enemies ? 

The result is in our own hands. It lies in the performance or 
the neglect of a duty, from which there is no release without ab- 
solute criminality, and which no one can perform inourstead. In 
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obedience to it, we may witness growing to maturity a generation 
of youth intelligent in the practice of virtue, worthy to tread in 
the footsteps we have trod, fit to enjoy and perpetuate the securi- 
ty of our institutions and the freedom of our laws. 


The length to which this report has extended was unavoidable. 
I did not wish to leave an unfinished statement of the condition 
of the public schools of the State, nor did I wish to leave unsaid 
many things, an observance of which I judged essential to their 
usefulness and prosperity. 


If during my incumbency of the office from which I now re- 
tire, I have felt an interest and a pridein discharging the duties it 
imposed, it was a laudable interest and a just pride, that were de- 
rived from mingling often and freely with the people whose en- 
lightened enterprise established, and whose enlightened liberality | 
supports a system of free education, not for themselves but for 
generations who in future years will wield the destinies of the 
State. It is my belief that I have not mingled with them in vain, 
but that I have obtained a knowledge of their wants and require- 
ments, as well as of the object of those efforts which they-have 
put forth in behalf of the youth of the State. Those wants and 
requirements I felt bound to present to you with plainness per- 
haps, but with truth, leaving with you the duty to supply, so far 
as legislation can supply them; and also, if possible, that a pub- 
lic sentiment may be created, which in its active result will rem- 
edy the evils from which the schools of the State now suffer, and 
render them in the highest degree worthy the trust and the respect 
of the people,—monuments of their enlightenment and progress. 
With these I have seen much that filled me with admiration for 
the State and the people of the State; of which I am a citizen— 
much to admire in their enterprise and intrepidity, which have 
attacked the forest and it has fallen, which have opened the prai- 
rie, and it has yielded wealth and plenty, which have entered the 
earth and dragged forth the treasures that reposed in its bosom. 
But I have seen moré to admire in a spirit of mental progress, in 
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a high zeal fur the intellectual and moral culture of a growing 
race of men and women, in a sacrifice of labor, and time, and 
present profit, for the rich harvest of good that will be enjoyed in 
years to come. And in this I have found an earnest and a war- 
rant that the foundation whieh they have laid for their future 
greatness aud renown, for their ultimate power—the power of a 
wise and free people—will not be left to suffer from neglect and 
decay, but that a towering structure will be reared upon it, ma. 
jestic in beauty and strength, defended by their zeal and rever- 
ence, a stupendous memento forever of the love they bear to 
knowledge and to truth, and their trust in them to preserve their 
posterity from tyranny and wrong. The fluctuations of politics 
may not destroy it—the strifes of ambition, of parties, and of men 
may not shake it. The people are its strength and support, in 
their hearts are the affection and the pride that will insure its 
preservation. 
AZEL Ῥ. LADD, 
Superintendent of Public Insiruction. 
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APPENDIX B. 


The opinions of distinguished medical gentlemen referred to in 
the body of this report, are as follows : 

Dr. Woopwarp, Superintendent of the Insane Asylum, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in a communication appended to one 
of the reports of the Hon. Horace Mann, says: 

* Tigh and narrow seats are not only extremely uncomfortable 
for the young scholar, tending constantly to make him rest- 
less and noisy, disturbing his temper and preventing his 
attention to his books; but they have also a direcet tendency to 
produce deformity of his limbs. As the limbs of children are plia- 
ble or flexible, they are made to grow out of shape by such awk- 
ward and unnatural positions. 

Seats without backs have an equally unfavorable influence upon 
the spinal column. If no rest is afforded the backs of children, 
they necessarially assume a bent and crooked position. Such a 
position often assumed and long continued, tends to that deformity 
which has become exceedingly common with children in modern 
times; and leads to diseases of the spine, in innumerable in- 
stances, especially with delicate female children.” 

Dr. J. V. C. βμιτη, in his Anatomical Class Book, says: 

“There is a radical defect in the seats of our school-rooms. 
Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs ending in con- 
sumption and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor 
ills, have often had their origin in the school-room.” 

Again, he says: 

“To these wretched articles, badly constructed seats and writing 
desks, are we to look in some measure, for the cause of so many 
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distortions of the bones, spinal diseases, chronic affections, now so 
prevalent throughout the country.” i 

Dr. Warren, for more than a quarter of a century professor of 
surgery in the medical department of Harvard University, in a 
public lecture before the American Institution of Instruction, 
said: 

“In the course of my observation I have been able to satisfy 
myself that about one-half the young females brought up as they | 
are at present, undergo some visible and obvious change of struc- 
ture; that a considerable number are the subject of great and: 
permanent deviations, and that a few entirely lose their health 
from the manner in which they are reared. Among the causes 
which lead to these mournful results, are the unnatural elevation 
of the right shoulder, the habit of bending the neck, and the 
stooping posture of the body, while engaged in writing, or similar 
exercises at school." | | 

I need hardly call attention to this appalling list of diseases, 
deformity of limbs, malformation of bones, spinal affection, nar- 
row chests, coughs, consumptions, distortions, the unnatural and 
permanent deviation of the female form from its structure of 
health and grace, denounced by the highest medical authority as 
consequences of the abuse to which children are exposed at 
school. 

1i 


APPENDIX C. 


A BILL RELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THIS STATE. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin represented in Senate and ` 


Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. There shall be established and held in each town in 
this State, as many public schools as the publie convenience may 
require; in which schools orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, and arithmetie, and such other branches as 
may be necessary for tho said schools, shall be taught by qualified 
instructors; such schools to be supported by the proportion com- 
iug to the said town, of the income of the State school fund, and 
by taxes levied upon the taxable property of the town or district; 
and such schools shall be and remain forever free to all persons 
over the age of four, and under the age of twenty years, residing 
in the district in which they are severally located, and to such 
other persons as may be admitted by a vote of the inhabitants, or 
the regularly constituted authorities of the district. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Sec. 9. There shall be elected at the general election of State 
officers, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, and 
sexennially thereafter, a State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, whose term of office shall commence on the first Monday of 
January next succeeding his election, and continue for the term 
of six years, and until his successor is elected and unalified, and 
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in case a vacancy shall occur in said office by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, the Governor shall fill the same by appointment for 
the unexpired term. 

Sec. 8. The State Superintendent shall, before he enters upon 
the duties of his office, take and subseribe an oath to support the 
constitution of the United States, and of the State of Wisconsin, 
and faithfully to discharge the duties of his offiee to the best of 
his ability, which oath shall be filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

Sec. 4. The said State Superintendent shall receive for his. 
services the sum of twelve hundred dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance, with his actual postage, and the necessary 
stationery for his office, payable quarter yearly out of the State 
treasury. 

See. 5. He shall have a general-supervision over the public 
instruction of this State, shall be ex-officio member of the Board 
of Regents of the State University ; and it shall be his duty, as 
far as practicable, to visit every county in this State, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the schools, awakening an interest favorable to 
the cause of education, and diffusing as widely as possible, by 
publie addresses and personal communication with school officers, 
teachers, and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and of de 
sirable improvements in the government and instruction of the 
public schools. l 

Sec. 6. Itshallbe his duty to recommend the introduction of 
the most approved text books, and, as far as possible, to secure a 
uniformity in the use of text books in the public schools through- 
out the State; to discourage the use of sectarian books and sec- 
tarian instruction in schools; to advise in the selection of books 
for school district libraries; and to open such correspondence 
abroad as may enable him to obtain, so far as practicable, inform- 
ation relative to the system of schools and its improvement in 
other States, which he shall embody in his annnal report to the 
legislature. 
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Sec. T. He shail prescribe rules and regulations for the man~ 
avement of school district libraries, and the penalties which shall 
be imposed for any violation thereof; heshall prepare, for the use 
of school officers, suitable forms for making reports and conduct- 
ing all necessary proceedings; and he shall cause the laws relating 
to publie schools, with the rules, regulations, and forms aforesaid, 
and such instructions as he shall deem necessary, to be printed, 
with a suitable index, in pamplet form, by the person authorized 
to do the State printing, at the expense of the State; and he shall 
cause the samo to be distributed among the several school dis- 
tricts and officers having the care of the public schools of the 
State. 

See. 8. 19 shall examine and determine all appeals duly made 
to him from the decision of any school district mecting, or any 
town or city board of school commissioners, concerning any mat- 
ter under this act, not otherwise provided for, or any law of the 
State relating to public schools, and his decision thereon, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

See. 9. Ileshall, in each year, prepare and submit to the leg- 
islature a report, bearing date on the last day of December in 
each year, containing an abstract of the reports received by hin 
from the several towns; a statement of the condition of the pub- 
lic schools of the State, and of the State University ; estimates 
and statements of the condition of the school and university funds, 
and for their better management; systems for the improvement 
of the publie schools; and all such matters relating to his office 
as he shall deem expedient to communicate. 

Sec. 10. Ie shall annually apportion the income derived from 
the State school fund, according to the provisions of this act here- 
inafter named, 

Sec. 11. He shall have an office at the Capitol of the State, 
where shall be deposited all papers and documents appertaining 
to the business of his office, and to. which place communications 
on official business may be addressed to him. 
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Sec. 19. Copies of all papers deposited or filed in the office 8f 
the State Superintendent, and all acts and decisions of such Su- 
perintendent may be certified by him; and when so certffied shall 
be evidence equally and in like manner with the originals. 


TOWN SCIIOOL COMMISSIONERS. 


Sec. 18. There shall be elected, in the form and manner pre- 
seribed by law for the election of other town officers, in each 
town of this State, at the annual town meeting thereof, in April 
of each year, three Commissioners of public schools for the town, 
who shall be residents and electors therein, and who shall have 
;ne general charge and superintendence of the publie schools in 
the town for which they were elected, subject to the restraints and 
regulations hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 14. "The school commissioners so elected shall, within ten 
“ays after being notified of such election, each and severally take 
n oath, before some justice of the peace of the county in which 
their services are to be performed, to we'l and truly discharge the 
duties of their respective offices; and when so qualified they shall 
elect, from their own number, a chairman, whoshall preside at all 
ineetings, and a secretary, who shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the same; aud when so organized they shall constitute a 
hoard of School Commissioners, to act upon such legitimate busi- 
ness as shall come before them. 

Sec. 15. The board of school commissioners of each town 
‘hall personally examine any person proposing to teach any pub- 
lie school in such town; and upon such examination they, or a 
majority of them, may give to such person, if found competent, : 
certificate in duplicate that he is qualified to teach all the branch- 
es required by law to be taught in the public schools; one copy 
of which shall be filed with the town or city treasurer; and all 
certificates so granted shall be in force for one_year from the date 
thereof; and no teacher shall enter upon the duties of any school 
until such certificate is obtained; and no money shall be paid by 
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any town or city treasurer to any teacher for services, except to 
such as have filed a certificate of qualification, according to the 
provision$ of this aet: Provided, That no certificate shall bo 
pu except to persons of good moral character. ; 

Sec. 10. The school commissioners of each town may remove 
the teacher of any public school therein for manifest ineompe- 
teney, Immorality, neglect of duty, or violation of contract. 

S iT. The school commissioners of the several towns in this 
tate shall, one or more of them, visit each of the publie schools 
af sail REA at legst once in every month, during the time in 
which the sumne may be taught; itshall be their duty to make a 
earetul examination of the schools, and to enquire into the prog- 
ress and proticiency of the pupiis; to render advice and sugges- 
tions as to tue. management, conduet, and discipline of the same; 
they may suspend from the privileges of the publie sehool any 
pupil who persists in gross and disorderly conduet, which stspen- 
sion shall not extend beyond the current term of the school; and 
it shall be their duty to render such assistance as may be in their 
power, in the introduction of the text and class books reeommend- 
ed by the "tate Superintendent. 
See. 18. The board cf school commissioners of each town 
shall, on or betore the iirst day of December in each year, make 
and transmit to the state superintendent a report stating: the 


whole number of school districts in the town; the number o? 


school districts from which reports have been received in the time 
aud manner hereinafter prescribed; the number of children over 
the age of four and under the age of twenty years residing in the 
town; the number each of male and female children within the 


«bove ages: the number of children, and the number each of 
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males and females, who have attended the publie schools of the 
towns the whole amount of money received from all sources for 
the support of the publie schools of the town; the amount re- 
ceived from the state sehool fund; the amount of tax raised in the 
town for the support of publie schools; the amount raised for 
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special purposes in the several districts, specifying the use of the 
‘same; the average wages paid to male and female teachers, in- 
cluding board; the average number of months public schools 
hate been taught in the town ; the school books generally used in 
the town; the total valuation of the school houses and school dis- 
trict property in the town; and such other information as may be 
required, according to the forms furnished by the State Superin- 
tendent; and so much of the said report as relates to the number 
of children, the length of time schools have been taught, and the 
amount of money raised by tax for school purposes, in such towns, 
ο be verified by affidavit. 

Sec. 19. The school commissioners of any town may pur chase 
at the expense of said town, when families or guardians may be 
unable to furnish the same, such school books as may be necessary 
for the use of any children attending school therein; and the 
amount of such purchases may be included in any tax list to be 
collected in such town. 

Sec. 20. The board of school commissioners of each town shal! 
constitute and be a body corporate and politic for the purpose 
and none other, of holding and managing any property, funds, or 
estate, transferred to them for the use and benefit of the public 
schools therein, for the use and application of which, during their 
term of office, they shall be personally and individually responsi- 
ble. | 

Sec. 21. Any person elected to the office of school commis- 
sioner who shall, without sufficient cause, refuse or neglect to serve 
in such office, shall forfeit and pay for the use of the public 
schools of the town, the sum of ten dollars, to be recovered in an 
action of debt before any justice of the peace. 

Sec. 29. The school commissioners shall be paid for actual ser. 
vice done and performed, such sums and traveling fees as may be 
allowed by the board of town supervisors. 

Bec. 28. lf at any time the office of any school commissioner 
shall become vacant by death, resignation, or otherwise, the re- 
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maining members of the board may fill the vacancy so caused, 
by appointment; or if none, or only one of the members of the 
hoard so remain, the vacancies may be filled in like manner by 
the town board of supervisors, or, if in a city, by the mayor and 
common council 

Seq. 21. In the several cities of this state, there shall be elect- 
edat the annual election of city officers therefor, three school 
qumtiissioners in each ward, who shall hold their several offices 
[ον one vear aud until their suecessors are elected and qualified. 


πος, no. The said sehool commissioners shall qualify in like 


manner as is provided for town school commissioners ; and when 
so qualified the school commissioners of the several wards in each 
eiy shall meet and eleet from their own members a chairman, 
who shall preside at all meetings; and a secretary, who shall keep 
die records of the same: and when so organized the said com- 
miisstoners shall constitute a board of school commissioners for 
eaca elity, with all the duties and powers conferred by this act upon 
the school commissioners of the several towns; and the mayor 
em commen eouneil, the assessors of the several wards, and the 
city iressurer of each city, shall possess all. the powers and per- 
worm all the duties for like purposes allowed and preseribed by 
his aet te the board of supervisors, the assessors, and the treasu- 
rer oF cach town. . 

See. 2H. The school commissioners of each town shall, on the 
Amt day of Aprilin each year, make and transmit to the town 
hoard ef supervisors, and the school commissioners of each city 
shall, at the same time, make and transmit to the mayor and com- 
mon council, a report, stating the number of publie schools kept 
in said town or city, and the length of time they have severally 
been taught; the number of children attending each of said 
schools; the number of children returned in the last annual report 
us entitled. to draw publie money ; the use, application and eon- 
dition of any property which they, in their corporate capacity, 
iy have and hold; the amount of school moneys received from 
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different sources the past year, and the expenditure of the same; 
and whether any portion thereof remains wunexpended, with an 
astimate of the amount of tax necessary to be raised for the sup- 
port of publie schools the ensuing year, and such other matter as 
may be deemed necessary, orsaid board of supervisors, or mayor 
and common council, may require. 

SCIIOOL DISTRICTS. 

See. 27. Each town in this State shall contain so many school 
districts as shall seem in the judgment of the School Commission- 
ers of such town to be required by the public wants and conven- 
ience: and every legally organized school district shall be a body 
corporate and politic, and shall possess tho usual powers of corpo- 
rations for publie purposes, aud shall be known and styled by the . 
number thereof, as now existing or given thereto by the School 
Commissioners of the town, in the town in which such district is 
situated. i 

Sec. 98. The School Commissioners of each town, or a majori- 
ty of them, may at any time form new school districts from terri- 
tory not before included in any school district, or from a part or 
parts of any existing school district or districts; and they may 
change, alter or annul the boundaries of any school district now 
xisting or hereafter formed: but no such information, change or 
alteration shall take effect until thirty days after notice of the same 
has been filed with the town clerk, exeept by consent of the au- 
thorities of the district or districts affected thereby, nor shall any 
such formation, change, alteration or annulment, take cifect be- 
tween tho first day of December and the first day of April in tho 
year next following; nor shall any school distriet be annulled ex- 
cept by consent of a majority of the legal votors thereof, nor 
against which any legal debtorliability may exist, until such debt 
has been discharged. 

Sec. 99. The number of each school district and the deserip- 
tion of the boundaries thereof, shall be filed by the school com- 
missioner ot each town in the ofice of the town clerk of the town 
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or towns in which such district is situated; and, upon the forma- 
tion, alteration or annulment of any school district, the descrip. 
tion and the number thereof shall be filed by the said commission- 
erin the efliee of the town clerk of the town or towns in which 
such district is situated and a further copy with the clerk of each 
district affected thereby, within ten days thereafter, and a copy of 
tay deseription and number of any school district now existing, or 
κο formed and altered, certified to by any such town clerk, shall 
be evidence of the formation, alteration and legal existence of any 
such school district, in all eases whatsoever. 

Sec. 80. Upon the formation of a new school district in any 


town, or in two or more towns, the town school commissioners 
thereof, or of some one of said towns, shall, within ten days there- 
efter, call a meeting of the legal voters of said district for the elec- 
tion of district officers, and for such business as may be specified 
in the eal therefor, by posting notices of such meeting in at least 
three conspicuous places within the boundaries of the district so 
formed, and such meeting may pass any vote, or do any action 
which a regular annual meeting may, by the provisions of this 
ac pass and do, and the officers then elected shall be qualified in 
the manner herein provided for district officers, and they shall 
serve till the first regular annual meeting, of the district thereaf- 
ter, and until their successors are elected: and qualified. 


εν 


Moe. 21. When a new school district is formed in whole or in 


part from one or more districts possessed of a”school house, furni- 
ture, library or other property, or entitled to any property, the 
School Commissioners of the town, shall assess and value such 
property, and shali determine the proportion thereof, justly due 
to that part of the district so set off, and the amount thereof shall 
bo levied as a tax upon the taxable property of that portion of the 
original district or districts in which after such division said school 
house shall remain and be held, and the amount so levied shall 
be collected by the town treasurer, and placed to the credit of the 
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new district to be applied in erecting a school house and furnish- 
ing the same therefor. 

Sec. 32. If any legal debt, liability, or incumbrances shall ex- 
ist against any school district at the division thereof, the just ani! 
proper proportion of such debt, which should be paid by the new 
district so sett off, shall be estimated and determined by the aforo- 
said School Commissioners; and the amount so determined shall 
Le subtracted from the amount to be levied, collected and paid 
over to the new district, according to the next preceding section 
of this act; and such debt shall remain in full torce and effect 
against that portion of the original district by which the distriet 
property is to be held; and the said district so retaining the said 
property shall in all cases retain the original number and title. 

See. 83. An annual meeting of the legal voters of each school 
district shall be held at 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the first 
Saturday in October in each year; and six days notice in writing, 
sioned by the district clerk, of the time.and place of holding such 
meeting, shall be posted in at least three conspicuons places with- 
insuch district; and special district meetings may be called by 
notice as aforesaid by the clerk; or, upon his refusal or neglect to 
call such meeting, by any five legal voters of the district. 

Sec. 84. At the annual district meeting, or any special meet- 
ing called for that purpose, there shall be elected, in cach district, 
by a plurality of the legal voters present, a district director and 
clerk, who shall hold their respective offices for one year, or until 
their successors are elected and qualified ; and all elections of dis- 
trict officers shall be by ballot. 

Sec. 85. Within five days after the annual orany special eleo- 
tion of district officers, it shall be the duty of the clerk officiating 
at such election, to serve upon the officers clected a written notice ΄ 
of such election; and within five days after such notice, the said 
officers shall severally take and subscribe to an oath, before some 
person authorized to administer the same, to faithfully discharge 
the duties of their rsspective offices; and when thus qualified, 
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they shall proceed to perform all the duties, and shall have all the 
powers, enjoined and granted by this act. 

Sec. 86. It shall be the duty of the district director to preside 
at all district meetings; and he shall, on behalf and at the expense 
ofthe district, keep the school-honse in good order and repair; 
gad in ease there beno schoolb house provide aroom in which 
school may be taught; provide fuel and all things necessary for 
the convenience and comfort of the scholars attending school; se- 
lect and contract with a qualified teacher for the school, which 
evntract shall be in writing; and give such information and assis- 
tance to the School Commissioners of the town as will enable them 
to discharge the duties required of them; he shall appear in be- 
"alf of the district in all suits against it, and shall prosecute in 
the name of the district for all debts and obligations due the same; 
and all end singular the necessary expenses incurred by him in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, shall be paid and dis- 
charged by the district by a tax levied upon the taxable property 
thereof. 

See. 97. Is shall be the duty of the district clerk to keep a 
true and fuir reeord or the proceeding of all istrict meetings, and 
to preserve the same; end all votes and ballots for raising taxes, 
meeting p aad foran oiner purposes, and to preserve the 
same; and he shall, between the frst and fifteenth days of Octo- 
lor ia enea year, make aud transmit tothe School Commissioners 
af the town, a report in writing, signed by him, and dated on the 
art day of the saki month, stating, the number of children over 
tue age of four, and under the ago of twenty years, residing in the 
alstrict at the date of said report; and the number of months 
wuool has been taught for the year ending with the date of said 
report, with the amount of wages paid per mouth to the teachers 


af sii Hon schools, which statement shall be verided by afidavit; he 
shail also in the said report set forth such facts and statisties as may 
bo re Paus according to the forms furnished by the State Super- 


intendent, or by the School Commissioners of the town; and he 
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shall preserve a copy of all reports made, in a book kept for that 
purpose. 

Sec. 88. Every person elected to a school district office, for 
negleot or refusal, without sutticient cause, to fulfill the duties of 
such office, shall be liable to a fine of ten dollars, to be recovered 
in an action’of debt for the use of the district. 

Sec. 89. If, by the neglect, or any illegal and frandulent act 
of any school district officer, damage shall accrue to any district, 
such officer may be sued in an action of debt, and there shall be 
recovered from him for the use of the district, asum equal in 
amount to the damage so caused. 

Soc. 40. The legal voters of any district at the regular annual 
meeting thereof, may vote to levy a tax on the taxable property 
of the distriet, for any or all of the following purposes: for pur- 
chasing and enclosing, or leasing a school-house site; for build- 
ing, repairing, buying or renting aschool-house; for the paymert 
of teachers wages; for providing fuel, lights, furniture, district li- 
brary, black-boards, outline maps, apparatus, and any and all oth- 
er things necessary for the wants and convenience of a publie 
school ; for discharging any debts or liabilities legally incurred by 
the district: but no tax shall be levied except it isat the regular 
annual meeting, or at the first meeting of a new school district. 

Sec. 41. In raising and assessing taxes in the several school, 
districts, every inhabitant of the district shall be taxed in the dis-. 
trict in which he resides, for all his personal property, and for all 
his real estate which he holds in the town, being under his own 
actual improvement; and all other of his real estate in the same 
town shall be taxed 10 the district in which it lies. 


Sec, 49. Whenever the real estate of a non-resident owner, 
shall he taxed to such owner, it shall be taxed in the district in 
which the same is situated, 

Sec. 48. In the assessment of all taxes for school district pur- 

"poses, all real estate and machinery belonging to corporations, 
(except suchas are exempt by law from taxafion,) shall be taxed. 
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in the school district in which the same are situated; and in as- 
sessing the shares of such corporations for like purposes, the value 
of such real estate and machinery shall be subtracted therefrom. 

Sec. 44. Whenever any school district at the regular annual 
meeting thereof, shall vote to raise a tax for any one or more pur- 
poses, the clerk of such district shall make out and certify to a 
‘statement of the amount of tax so to be raised, and to transmit the 
same withinten days thereafter to the assessors of the town, who 
shall proceed to assess such tax in the same manner as town taxes 
are assessed, on the estates of the inhabitants of such school dis- 
trict, and on ali lands liable to be taxed therein, as aforesaid, all 
moneys voted to be raised by the district as aforesaid ; and such 
assessment shall be made within twenty days after the clerk of the 
district shall certify according to the provisions of this section, 
the amount to be raised. 

Sec, £5. Upon the completion of such assessment the said as- 
sessors shall transmit the same to the town clerk, who shall make 
a warrant directed to the treasurer of the town in which said dis- 
trict is located, requiring him to collect the tax so assessed within 
a time limited in the warrant, who ahall proceed to collect the 
same in the manner prescribed by law for collecting town taxes. 

Sec. 46. The money so collected shall remain in the treasury 
of the town, subject to the uses for which it was ordered to be 
raised, and shall be disbursed by the town treasurer, on the order 
of the distriet director: and all such orders shall have attached 
thereto the certificate of the district clerk that the amount there- 
of was voted by the district for the special purposé therein set 
forth. 

Sec. 4T. The assessors and treasurer of the town shall receive 
the same compensation respectively for assessing, collecting and 
paying out all moneys assessed and raised for school districts, as 
is allowed by the town for like services in collecting town taxes. 

Sec. 48. No money raised by tax in any school district shall 
be applied to any other purpose than that specified in the vote by 
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which it was ordered to be raised, unless such vote shall specify 
that it shall be applied to the payment of the general and necessa- 
ry expenses of the district. 

Sec. 49. In addition to the powers conferred upon the legal 
voters of any school district by section 40 of this act, they, or a 
majority of them, may at any annual or special meeting, appoint. 
a chairman therefor in the absence of the district director, and a 
clerk pro. tem., in the absence of the district clerk ; may adjourn 
from time to time, as occasoin may require; may designate a site 
for a sehool-house ; may authorize and direct the sale of any school- 
house, site, or other property belonging to the district when the 
same shall be no longer needful for tho use of said district; may 
give direction and make provision for the prosecution or defence 
of any suit or proceeding in which the district may be party, or 
may be interested; may determine how long time, and whether in 
winter or summer, or both, school shall be taught, and whether 
by male or female teachers, and what wages per month‘shall be 
paid for a teacher; may appoint and authorize a committee to car- 
ry into effect any of these provisions; and may alter, modify or 
repeal any vote of a preceding meeting under which no action 
has been had: Provided, That nothing herein named shall au- 
thorize any special meeting to rescind tlie vote by which an an- 
nual meeting ordered atax to be raised, or to levy, increase ordi- 
minish any district tax, and πο proceeding shall be had at any 
special meeting unless notice thereof shall have been set forth in 
the notice calling such meeting. 

Sec. 50. Any school district possessing a district library may, 
at the annual or special school district meeting, appoint a librari- 
an; and said library shall be free to all the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction: and it shall be the du- 
ty of said librarian to keep a record of all books lent, and the 
person or persons taking the sare; and he shall have power to 
assess and collect all fines and u for neglecting to return, 
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injuring or destroying any book belonging to said library. 

Dec. 81. In case of a vacancy occurring in the oftice of dis- 
trict director or clerk by death, resignation or otherwise, a special 
meeting shall be called by the remaining district officer; or, if 
both offices shall become vacant, by any five legal voters of tle 
district, within ten days after such vacancy has occurred ; at which 
special meeting the office or oflicers so elected shall qualify and 
shall serve till the next annual district meeting, and till a success- 
ο or successors may be elected and qualified ; if, however, such 
special meeting is neglected to be called, the town Board of School 
Commissioners shall appoint some person or persons to fill such 
vacancy. 

See. 52. No person shall be entitled to vote at any annual or 
special district mecting, unless such personis a legal voter in the 
town, and has resided in the district at least ten days next previous 
to such meeting. 

See. 02. Whenever any school district shall neglect or refuse 
to establish a school therein, the School Commissioners of the 
town may establish such sehool, and employ a teacher therefor: ὁ 
for the payment of whose wages, and for all necessary expenses, 
the said district shall be Hable; and if any district shall not elect 
a director and clerk, or if elected such director and clerk, or ei- 
ther of them shall neglect, refuse or fail to perform any duties en- 
joined upon them in their official capacity, then and in all such 
cases the School Commissioners of any such town shall perform all 
the duties, and have all the powers, of such director and clerk, 
in all cases whatsoever, and the action of such commissioners shall 
be conclusive and final as to the refusal, neglect or failure of such 
clerk or director, or both, for the purposes of such act. 
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COMPOUND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Sec. 54. When two or more adjoining towns shall possess Con- 
tiguous territory not included in any school district, and tho said 
territory in each town shall be too small to form a sehool distret 


9T 
capable of supporting a school advantageously, the school com- 
missioners of the several said towns may meet and form the same 
into a compound school district, which shall possess all the powers, 
enjoy all the privileges, and be subject to all the liabilities allow- 
ed or prescribed to school districts by this act. 

Sec. 55. Such compound districts now existing, or hereafter 
formed, shall be under the control and jurisdiction of the school 
commissioners of the towns in which the school houses of said 
district are located, for the following purposes: for examining 
and certifying to the qualifications of teachers therefor; for filling 
vacant offices and establishing schools therein; and for receiving 
reports from the clerks thereof. 

See. 56. Whenever any tax is ordered to be raised by a com- 
pound district, the clerk thereof shall certify to a statement of the 
amount so voted, and transmit the same to the assessors of the 
several towns in which any of the taxable property of the said 
distriet may be located, who shall thereupon mect and determine 
the portion of said tax to be assessed in the several said towns; 
and the portionsso determined they shall proceed to assess; and 
they shall transmit the assessments to the clerks of the several 
said towns, who shall make ont a warrant for the collection of the 
same, directed to the treasurers of the several towns; and the 
said treasurers shall proceed to collect the said portions in their 
several towns, as provided by section forty-four of this act. 

Sec. 57. The several amounts so collected shall be paid to the 
treasurer of the town in which the school-house of said compound 
distret is situated, who shall disburse the samo, and who shall re- 
ceive and disburse all moneys of tho said district, as is providod 
in respect to school district moneys by this act. 

Soc. 58. The clerk of any compound school district shall make 
all reports required by this act to the school commissioners of the 
town in which the school-house is located, specifying the number 
of children in those portions of the district in each of the several 
towns; and tho said school commissioners in their annual report 
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to tho State Superintendent, shall specify the number of compound 
school districts which report to them, and the number of children 
residing in those portions of such compound districts lying in any 
other town or towns, with the name of the town or towns in which 
they reside. 

See. 59. No compound school district shall be changed or al- 
tered except by a majority of the school ‘commissioners of the 
seyeral towns interested therein. 

TOWN TAXES FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

See. 60. The board of town supervisors of each town shall in 
each year determine the amount of tax to be raised for the sup- 
port of public schools therein, which tax shall not be less in 
amount than one half the sum received by said town from state 
school fund ineome for the next previous year; and any town, at 
the annual town meeting thereof, may, in addition to the above 
sum, vote such taxas may be deemed necessary for school pur- 
Poses. 

See. GL. Whenever there shall have been no apportionment to 
any town from the state school fund income for the next previous 
year, the tax ordered to be raised by the next preceding section of 
this act, shall amount to not less than the sum of twenty-five cents 
for each child over the age of four, and under the age of twenty 
years, residing in the said town. 

Sec. 62. All town taxes for school purposes shall be assessed 
and collected in like manner as other town taxes, and shall be ap- 
portioned to the several school districts, in the same manner, and 
subject to the same restrictions as are provided tor the apportion- 
ment to the several districts of the income of the state school 
fund. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE INCOME OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND. 

Sec. 68. It shall be the duty of the State Treasurer, on the 


tenth day of March in each year, to notify the State Superintend- 
ent of the amount of money belonging to the income of the state 
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school fund then in the treasury ; and the said State Superintend 
ent shall thereupon, within five days, or as soon thereafter as prac 
ticable, proceed to apportion the said amount to the several towns 
and cities in this state; but no apportionment shall be made to 
any town or city, unless it is shown by the annual report of the 
school commissioners thereof, that public schools have been 
tanght in the said town or city, at least three months during the 
year next preceding thezdate of the said report; nor unless tlie 
amount of school money raised by tax in such town or city for the 
vear aforesaid, shall be at least equal to one half the amount re- 
ecived by said town from the apportionment for the next previous 
year, or such sum as is required by section sixty-one of this act; 
nor unless the reports required by this act have been regularly 
made, and transmitted to the State Superintendent. 

see. 04. Upon the “completion of such apportionment the 
State Superintendent shall notity the State Treasurer of the amount 
apportioned to the towns of each county, and he shall also notify 
the treasurer of cach county of the amount apportioned to the 
several towns therein; which amount shall remain in the State 
treasury, subject to the drait of the said county treasurer, who 
shall apply for and receive the same. 

Sec. 65. Each county treasurer, upon tho receipt of said 
money, shall notify the school commissioners of each town in his. 
county of the amount due such town; and the said school com- 
missioners shall thereupon proceed to apportion the amount so due 
to such town, to the several school districts therein; but no appor- 
tionment shall be made to any school district unless a public school 
has been taught therein for at least three months in the course of 
the year next preceding the date of the last annual report from 
the clerk thereof; nor unless the annual report required by this 
act has been actually made and transmitted to the said school 
commissioners of the town. 

Sec. 66. Upon the completion of such apportionment, the said 
commissioners shall notify the town treasurer of the amount due 
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said town and the several school districts therein; and he shail 
apply to the county treasurer for the said amount, and shall re- 
eeivezthe same, and the said amount shall remain in the treasury 
of the said town for the payment of teachers’ wages in the several 
school districts, and shall be paid on the order of the director and 
clerk of the districts entitled thereto; but no town or county 
treasurer shall be entitled to any compensation from the income 
of the state school fund for receiving and disbursing the same. 

See. Οἵ. Inapportioning school money to the several towns in 
this State, the State Superintendent shall order to be paid to the 
treasurers of the towns from which reports of compound school 
districts are received, the amount of money apportioned to any 
adjoining towns on account of the children in those portions of 
the said districts lying in the said adjoining towns; but such 
money so paid shall be considered as apportioned to said adjoining 
town for all purposes whatsoever; and the town commissioners of 
the towns to which such money is so paid, shall apportion to the 
said compound districts the amount of money to which they may 
be entitled for all the children therein ; and said money, when 
thus apportioned, shall remain in the treasury of the town to 
whieh the sime was paid for the use and benefit of the said com- 
pound district. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


See. 68. When a final judgment is recovered in any suit at law 
avainst any school district, a copy of such judgment shall be filed 
in the office of the town clerk of the town in which such district is 
situated ; and the said town clerk shall certify to the town asses- 
sors that such judgment has been filed with the amount thereof; 
or, if the said district be a compound district, a copy of the said 
judgement shall be filed in the office of the town clerk of each of 
the towns in which a portion of the said district may lie, and the 
said certificate shall be directed by the several clerks of the said 
towns te fhe assessors of the several seid towns: and the said as- 
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sessors shall thereupon proceed to assess a tax upon the taxable 
property of the said district sufficient to discharge the said judg- 
ment, aud said tax shall be assessed and collected in the manner 
prescribed by this act for assessing and collecting other district 
taxes, and the amount so collected shall be paid to the party en- . 
titled thereto. 

Sec. 69. When any decision of the school commissioners of a 
town, by which any money has been paid to any school district, 
is appealed from, aud is reversed by the State Superintendent, the 
amount of money so paid shall be refunded to the party entitled 
thereto; or, if such money has been paid out and expended, the 
chairman and clerk of the board of school commissioners for the 
town shall certify to the town treasurer that such money has been 
wrongly paid, with the amount thereof, and the party entitled 
thereto; wherenpon the assessors of the town shall proceed to as- 
sess the said amount on the taxable property of the said district, 
and the same shall be collected in like manner as is prescribed for 
eollecting other district taxes, and shall be paid by the town tre: eas- 
urer to the party entitled thereto. 

Sec. 70. In any contracts between a school teacher and any 
school district to teach a public school for one or more months, it 
shall be understood and implied that such school shall be taught 
twenty-two days in each month, unless otherwise specified in the 
said contract. 

Sec. 71. In ease the board of school commissioners of any 
town or city shall neglect or refuse to make the reports required 
by this act, whereby such town or city shail forfeit its apportion- 
ment of State school money, the said board of school commission- 
ers shall be jointly lable to pay the said town or city the full 
amount lost in consequence of such neglect or refusal ; and in case 
the clerk of any school district shall neglect or rofuse to make the 
report required by this act, whereby the said district shall forfeit 
any apportionment of money, he shall be liable to forfeit and pay 
to the said distriet the amount lost by such neglect or refusal. 
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Sce. 72. The town treasurer shall sue for and recover in the 
name and for the use of his town, all fines and forfeitures;to said 
town named in this aet. 

Bec. Τὸ. Every town treasurer collecting and holding money 
under this act, shall give'such additional security for the safo 
keeping and proper disbursement of the same as may be required 
by the town board of supervisors. 

See. τά. Any person or persons feeling aggrieved at the action 
of the town school commissioners in forming, dividing, or altering 
any school district, may appeal from such action to the decision 
of the town board of*supervisors of the town in which the said 
school district is situated, who may hear the evidence adduced by 
either party in the ease, and may, if deemed necessary, proceed 
to view the grounds in dispute, and upon such hearing the said 
board of supervisors may affirm or reverse the action of the said 
school commissioners; and such action of the board of town su- 
pervisors shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec. T5. The director of each school district shall furnish, un- 
der the direction of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, a 
suitable school register, in which every teacher of the district shall 
be required to enter the names, ages, and studies of all scholars 
attending school, and their daily attendance, which register shall 
be deposited with the clerk at'the end of eaeh term’; and any 
teacher who shall wilfully neglect or refuse to comply with the 
requirements of this section, shall forfeit his or her wages for 
teaching in said district. 

Sec. 76. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, in making the apportionment for the first year in 
which the income of the state school fund shall amount to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, to set apart and apportion to each school 
district in this State the sum of ten dollars, to be expended, ac- 
cording to the advice and recommendation of the State Superin- 
tendent, in purchasing books for a school district library ; and the 
state treasurer shall pay the said sum, for such purpose, on theor- 
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der of the board of school commissioners of cach town and city, 
for each school district within the same, which shall produce evi- 
dence of having raised by tax an equal amount to be appropriated, 
for the same object. 

Sec. 77. This act shall be published immediately, and whemso, 
printed shall be in full force and effect; except so much thexcof 
as relates to school district officers, which shall take effeet and be 
in full force on and after the first day of September next; and 
except so much thereof as relates to the election and duties of 
town and city school commissioners, which shall take effect and be. 
in foree on and after the first day of March next. 

Sec. 78. The repeal, hereby, of any law heretofore in foreo, 
shall in no way apply to, or affect, any act done, or right aeerued, 
` or penalty incurred, norshall any suit or action heretofore eom- 
menced or pending, or right or cause of action be by such repeal 
affected so as to extinguish or impair thesame; but the same 
shall continue and remain unimpaired, and may be proceeded in 
and carried to finaljudgment and execution, anything in this act, 
or such repeal to the contrary notwithstanding, and as though this 
act had not been passed. 

Sec. 79. All acts and parts of acts conflicting with or contra- 
vening any of the provisions of this act, or relating to any matter 
provided for in this act, are hereby repeated. 


